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EARLY  MYOPIA  AT  HAMILTON. 

By  Allan  Forbes. 

A  President  of  the  United  States,  one  of  our  impor¬ 
tant  Senators  from  the  Bay  State,  himself  at  one  time  a 
member  of  Myopia,  a  very  prominent  Massachusetts 
Judge,  an  outstanding  M.  F.  H.  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  earliest  Myopia 
Masters  have  all  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  and  their  recollections  are 
a  fitting  beginning  for  this  chapter. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  mentioned  in  The  Century  Illus¬ 
trated  Monthly  for  July,  1886,  in  an  article  entitled 
‘‘Cross  Country  Riding  in  America,”  that  “riding  to 
hounds  is  a  sport  of  recent  growth,  but  during  the  past 
decade  it  has  taken  a  constantly  increasing  hold  among 
young  men  fond  of  the  more  adventurous  kinds  of  ath¬ 
letic  pursuits,  and  there  are  now  at  least  seven  firmly 
established  hunts  .  .  .  and  finally  the  one  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Boston,  in  many  ways  among  the  very  best, 
the  members  of  which  are  thorough  sportsmen  and  both 
good  and  bold  riders,  but  who  have  seen  fit  to  curse  them¬ 
selves  with  the  grotesque  title  of  Myopia  Hunt.”  (Ap¬ 
parently  he  never  was  aware  of  the  appropriate  use  of  the 
name  in  this  instance.)  He  added:  “  .  .  .  the  Geneseo 
Valley  and  the  Myopia  hounds  are  also  used  mainly  after 
Reynard  himself ;  but  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  runs  with 
the  other  packs  are  after  a  drag.” 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  contributed  to  this  same  article  an 
account  of  Myopia,  part  of  which  I  am  including  as  it 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  hunting  at  about  that  time. 

Note. — This  is  the  third  of  four  articles  by  Mr.  Allan 
Forbes  on  the  early  history  of  the  Myopia  Club. 
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and  as  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  such  an  important  person : 

.  .  .Now  and  again  the  beagles  are  taken  to  Dedham  for 
a  meet,  or  the  hounds  to  Southboro’,  where  the  country  is 
more  open  and  where  a  good  run  is  probable. 

Then  after  explaining  about  the  runs  and  the  type  of 
hunter  necessary  for  the  Essex  country,  he  describes  an 
early  morning  hunt  from  the  Myopia  Club: 

You  ride  away  from  the  kennels  in  the  gray  dawn.  Every¬ 
thing  is  still,  there  is  a  light  hoar-frost  on  the  earth,  per¬ 
haps  a  thin  mist  hanging  over  the  pastures.  When  the 
covert  is  reached,  the  hounds  are  thrown  in,  and  there  can 
be  no  prettier  sight  than  to  see  them  working  over  the  damp 
ground,  where  the  scent  is  sure  to  lie  well.  .  .  .  The  fresh, 
keen  air,  and  the  brisk,  quick  gallop  with  plenty  of  jumping, 
start  the  blood  and  make  one  feel  the  “wild  joy^  of  living” 
more  than  anything  in  the  world.  The  fox-hunt  takes  the 
edge  off  the  drag,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  it  is  the  genuine 
fox-hunt  which  gives  a  charm  to  the  sport  in  Geneseo  and 
Hamilton,  and  promises  a  long  life  to  it  in  both  places. 

He  then  mentions  events  for  farmers: 

Small  prizes  are  offered  for  running  and  jumping  and  for 
farmers’  horses;  there  is  a  lunch  spread  under  the  trees  in 
front  of  the  club-house,  and  in  the  evening  there  is  a  dance 
at  the  town  hall  .  .  . 

The  late  Judge  Robert  Grant  likewise  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  contribution  to  Myopia  bibliography  in  his  interest¬ 
ing  and,  as  usual,  very  readable  book  entitled  “The  North 
Shore  of  Massachusetts.”  Here  are  several  choice  para¬ 
graphs  : 

.  .  .  Three  afternoons  a  week,  during  July,  August  and 
September,  there  is  the  opportunity,  of  which  many  avail 
themselves,  to  see  the  members  of  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club 
play  polo  on  the  club  grounds  at  Wenham.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
favorite  meeting-ground.  To  reach  it  you  enjoy  a  delight¬ 
ful  drive,  and  while  there  you  are  afforded  a  panorama  of 
the  toilettes  and  equipages  of  the  Shore  while  watching  the 
antics  of  the  players. 

.  .  .  The  New  England  gentleman  of  fifty  years  ago,  if 
he  could  see  the  way  we  live  now,  would  open  his  eyes  at  the 
importance  which  the  horse  and  his  accoutrements  have 
acquired  in  the  eye  of  the  present  generation,  and  undoubt- 
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edly  would  come  to  the  conclusion  on  the  whole,  that  our 
ancestors  were  bigoted  in  their  association  of  the  semblance 
of  sin  with  a  free  use  of  the  quadruped  in  question.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  gay  vehicles,  bright  harnesses,  and  sleek,  stylish 
animals  which  are  to  be  encountered  nowadays  along  the 
country  roads  of  the  strict  old  county  of  Essex,  are  a  vast 
improvement,  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  over  the  sombre 
chaises  and  inelegant  nags  by  means  of  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  endangered  their  chances  of  salvation. 

.  ,  .  Under  the  conduct  of  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club,  fox¬ 
hunts  after  the  English  pattern  engage  the  enthusiastic 
attention  of  a  considerable  number  of  young  and  middle-aged 
people  during  the  early  autumn  months.  The  beautiful  in¬ 
land  country  about  Wenham,  Hamilton  and  Topsfield  has 
become  a  race-course  for  this  hunting  element,  many  of  whom 
do  not  hesitate  to  risk  life  and  limb  in  their  almost  hysteri¬ 
cal  enjoyment  of  the  transplanted  ancient  sport. 

Judge  Grant  concludes  with  an  interesting  description 
of  the  Essex  County  farmers  and  an  amusing  account  of 
the  annual  farmers’  hunt  balls,  to  be  recorded  in  Chapter 
Four  of  this  series: 

By  degrees  the  hard-headed  countrymen,  who  sniffed  at 
fox-hunting  as  mere  Anglomania,  have  become  genuinely, 
though  grimly,  enthralled  by  the  pomp  and  excitement  of 
the  show,  and  take  almost  as  much  interest  in  following  the 
fortunes  of  the  riders  as  though  they  themselves  were  booted 
and  spurred  and  swathed  in  pink.  To  cement  mutual  good 
feeling  a  ball  is  given  every  autumn,  at  which  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  countryside  dance  with  the  master  of  the 
hounds  and  his  splendid  company,  who  valiantly,  if  vainly, 
endeavor  to  cut  pigeonwings  in  emulation  of  the  country 
swains. 

Still  another  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  club, 
including  some  flattering  remarks  about  Frank  Seabury 
who  made  his  debut  as  a  race  rider  at  Beacon  Park  as 
early  as  1880,  was  made  by  A.  Henry  Higginson  in  an 
article,  “Try  Back”  —  “A  Huntsman’s  Reminiscences.” 
Higginson  who  has  hunted  with  many  packs  of  hounds  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  refers  to  Myopia  in  this  manner: 

1883  —  Frank  Seabury  was  Master  in  those  days,  and  a 
gallant  figure  he  was,  riding  boldly  over  the  stone  walls  and 
barways.  He  was  a  great  hero  to  me  and  I  vowed  that  one 
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day  I  too  would  be  a  Master,  although  at  the  time  I  little 
dreamed  that  it  was  to  become  the  absorbing  passion  of  my 
life.  I  suppose  I  was  about  eight  years  old  at  that  time, 
anyway  I  was  old  enough  to  have  a  pony,  and  I  remember 
well  that  my  cup  of  happiness  was  well-nigh  overflowing 
when  my  father  allowed  me  to  go  to  a  meet  mounted.  I 
felt  then  that  I  was  a  regular  hunting-man,  and  when  Frank 
Seabury  said  “Good-morning”  to  me  —  Seabury  has  been 
gone  now  these  many  years,  but  I  often  wonder  if  he  knew 
how  much  pleasure  he  gave  the  youngster  on  the  little  Shet¬ 
land  pony  by  that  gracious  good-morning  of  his. 

.  .  .  The  Myopia  Hunt  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
organization  in  New  England  to  hunt  after  the  English 
fashion. 

Mrs.  Frank  Seabury  says  she  can  remember  driving  to 
her  first  Baldpate  Hunt  in  October,  1889,  with  Bryce 
Allan’s  four-in-hand  and  she  can  also  recall  coming  up 
the  big  hill  at  Baldpate  and  going  over  the  last  jump  at 
the  end  of  the  run  which  has  apparently  changed  very 
little  in  the  last  fifty  years.  She  recalls  the  following 
men  as  hunting  more  or  less  regularly  during  her  day : — 
Jim  Appleton,  Gerard  Bement,  Leonard  Ahl,  Ray  Whit¬ 
man,  Bud  Appleton,  Jim  Parker,  Marsh  Abbott,  Fred 
Prince,  Horace  Chapin,  Fred  Warren,  who  was  killed  in 
1901  driving  home  from  the  Labor  Day  Horse  Show  at 
Myopia  (one  of  his  sons  was  in  command  of  a  British 
destroyer  which  was  badly  smashed  at  the  Battle  of  Jut¬ 
land),  then  there  was  George  Warren,  Jim  Proctor,  Ar¬ 
thur  Rotch,  Amory  Gardner,  George  Peabody  Gardner, 
George  Mandell,  William  H.  Seabury,  Charles  G.  Rice, 
Fred  Alley,  Frank  Peabody,  George  Peabody  and  George 
Lewis. 

Frederick  Prince  in  addition  to  his  version  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  Myopia  at  Winchester  has  also  contributed  these 
few  paragraphs  concerning  the  move  of  the  Club  to  Ham¬ 
ilton  : 

We  decided  to  begin  hunting  at  Wenham  with  the  hounds 
established  at  the  Gibney  Farm  and  the  first  opening  meet 
there,  probably  in  1883,  was  a  grand  occasion.  The  great 
inaugural  dinner  was  given  by  Jack  Peabody  (J.  E.  Pea¬ 
body  was  a  M.  F.  H.  for  only  about  two  months)  at  “Kern- 
wood”  and  the  whole  country  turned  out  to  see  the  first  meet 


I'roiii  "Cross  ('oiiiitry  UiiUiiK  in  America" 
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Sei-relary  to  the  late  Henry  (5.  VaiiKhan. 
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showins  the  elnh  at  that  time  and  also  showing 
the  heaiitifiil  elm  whi»-h  was  blown  down  in  the 
hurricane  t)f  IIKIT.  The  i>riginal  home  was  built 
by  Robert  Dodge  in  .Al)ril,  1772,  and  sold  to  .John 
Ciibney.  a  Salem  merchant.  Frank  Seabury  is 
supposed  to  be  the  man  on  the  horse.  The 
others  in  the  picture,  including  the  gentleman 
in  the  hammock,  are  unknown.  On  this  lawn 
many  club  events  used  to  be  held. 
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of  hounds  at  Gibney  Farm  which  later  became  the  home  of 
the  Myopia  Club.  Everyone  turned  out  including  Frank 
Peabody,  uncle  of  the  late  Col.  Frank  Peabody,  his  father, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner  and  all  of  the  Beverly  assembly. 
This  meeting  was  a  great  sporting  event  to  which  everyone 
looked  forward. 

This  hunting  at  Wenham  of  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  was 
the  development  of  sporting  life  of  the  Boston  community. 

We  continued  in  the  Fall  to  have  hunt  races  at  the  Gib¬ 
ney  Farm,  afterward  called  Myopia  Hunt,  and  later  on  polo 
was  started  by  Archibald  Rogers  of  New  York,  Bud  Apple- 
ton  and  many  of  the  younger  members,  and  continued  to  be 
an  active  sport  for  many  years,  but  the  popularity  of  the 
Hunt  always  continued,  and  included  such  riders  as  the  late 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Lucius  Sargent,  Dacre  Bush 
(president  for  many  years  of  “Myopia”),  Marsh  Abbott, 
“Squire”  Merrill,  Arthur  Devens,  all  the  Appleton  family, 
Bryce  Allan,  George  Warren,  Hugh  Allan,  Dolph  Agassiz, 
Augustus  Gardner,  George  Peabody  and  countless  others.  In 
fact,  all  the  people  of  the  North  Shore  joined  in  adding  to 
the  popularity  of  the  Myopia  Club. 

We  have  seen  that  the  headquarters  of  the  club  in  1881 
were  at  the  Agawam  House  in  Ipswich,  but  the  local  and 
Boston  newspapers  are  curiously  silent  as  regard  the  runs 
and  other  events  during  that  year.  The  historian  of 
Ipswich,  Arthur  Johnson,  has  ransacked  the  town’s  rec¬ 
ords,  but  cannot  find  any  accounts  of  the  club’s  activities 
at  that  time.  He  has,  nevertheless,  written  an  excellent 
story  of  the  Agawam  House,  ending  up  with  his  version 
of  the  connection  between  Myopia  and  that  hostelry: 

The  building  now  standing  as  a  tenement  house  which 
was  known  a  generation  ago  as  the  Agawam  House  or  Hotel, 
has  a  long  and  interesting  history.  Buried  somewhere  in  its 
present  condition  is  a  seventeenth  century  house. 

To  understand  its  importance  as  a  public  house  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remember  that  for  generations  it  operated  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  town.  Around  the 
Green  lived  the  principal  people  of  the  tovm. 

John  Adams,  who  came  to  Ipswich  in  his  capacity  as  a 
lawyer,  in  his  diary  writes  much  of  interest  relative  to_  life 
at  this  famous  inn  at  this  period.  An  entry  of  June  22, 
1771,  gives  the  following  information: 

Saturday.  Spent  this  week  in  Ipswich,  in  the  usual 
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labours  and  drudgery  of  attendance  upon  court.  Board¬ 
ed  at  Treadwell’s.  Landlord  and  landlady  some  of  the 
grandest  people  alive;  landlady  is  the  granddaughter  of 
Governor  Endicott  and  has  all  the  great  notions  of  high 
family.  .  .  .  Thus  for  landlady.  As  to  landlord,  he  is 
as  happy,  and  as  big  and  as  proud,  as  conceited  as  any 
nobleman  of  England;  always  calm,  good  natured  and 
lazy.  He  is  erect  in  his  thoughts  and  noble  as  a  prince. 
(The  Treadwell  family  ran  the  Inn  for  many  years.) 

In  November,  1782,  a  distinguished  company  of  French 
travellers,  including  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  Baron  de 
Talleyrand,  Montesquieu  and  de  Vaudreuil  were  enter¬ 
tained  there  and  under  the  ownership  of  another  Tread¬ 
well  General  Lafayette  and  his  suite  were  received  on 
August  31,  1824. 

Arthur  Johnson  added  this  valuable  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  connection  between  the  old  hotel  and  Myopia : 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  this  hotel  was 
the  center  of  the  local  race-horse  interest.  Its  stables  were 
known  throughout  the  country  and  its  management  spon¬ 
sored  the  horse  interest  of  the  period. 

By  consulting  old  citizens  of  the  town  the  following  things 
have  been  gleaned.  At  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the 
Myopia  Hunt  Club  the  Agawam  Hotel  was  the  center  of 
horse  interest.  A  certain  gentleman,  an  Englishman,  who 
was  a  director  of  an  English  steamship  company  which  put 
in  at  Boston,  spent  his  winters  here  in  Ipswich  at  the  Aga¬ 
wam.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  English  hunt  tradi¬ 
tion  and  seems  to  have  been  the  authority  when  the  first 
hunts  were  organized.  (Hugh  Allan  or  one  of  the  Warrens.) 

Frederick  Prince  was  the  pioneer.  He  brought  to  the 
stables  of  the  Agawam  his  horses,  grooms  and  the  like  and 
around  him  gathered  the  gentry  of  the  area  for  the  first 
hunts. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  at  the  end  of  the  season 
to  have  two  dinners  at  the  Agawam.  The  first  was  for  the 
farmers  over  whose  farms  the  hunts  were  staged  and  the 
second  was  for  the  people  who  were  engaged  in  the  hunts. 

A  search  has  also  been  made  to  discover  in  the  register 
any  names  of  members  who  may  have  made  use  of  the 
hotel,  or  any  account  of  the  dinners  held  there.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  only  three  persons  of  interest,  because  I 
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expected  to  run  into  the  whole  Myopia  hunt,  especially 
during  the  year  1881.  Frank  Peabody  stopped  there  in 
October  of  1882  and  on  the  last  day  of  that  month  Fred¬ 
erick  Prince  spent  the  night.  R.  M.  Appleton  signed  the 
register  on  December,  1881,  giving  his  residence  as  “New 
Albany,  Indiana,”  presumably  thinking  it  would  be  a  good 
joke  for  anyone  as  well  known  in  Ipswich  as  an  Appleton 
to  claim  that  distant  state  as  his  home.  Curiously  enough 
there  were  a  few  persons  registered  from  Hamilton,  On¬ 
tario.  Probably  the  followers  of  the  hounds  failed  to 
register  or  else  went  back  to  their  homes  after  the  runs. 
Many  drummers,  driving  parties  and  one  night  stand 
players  frequented  this  old  hostelry,  and  I  noticed  that 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  company,  with  its  Siberian  blood¬ 
hounds  put  up  there  for  a  night  in  the  years  1881  and 
1882,  also  the  Bohemian  Glass  Blowers  and  a  number  of 
minstrel  shows.  I  am  told  that  Appleton,  dressed  in  a 
jacket  covered  with  dollar  signs,  took  part  in  theatricals 
at  Hamilton,  singing  “The  Man  That  Broke  the  Bank 
at  Monte  Carlo.” 

This  once  “elegant”  hotel  where  Boston’s  elite  stayed 
is  now  known  as  the  Agawam  apartments.  Its  location 
is  opposite  The  First  Church,  founded  in  1636.  The 
four  decked  square  bay  windows,  surmounted  by  the 
cupola  and  the  double  balconies  have  been  added  since  the 
Myopia  days,  when  the  structure  was  really  quite  attrac¬ 
tive,  as  shown  in  an  illustration.  Paul  and  J.  F.  Spin¬ 
ney  were  proprietors  at  that  time  and  advertised  the  cara¬ 
vansary  as  “Thoroughly  refitted — Billiards  and  Bowling 
—  Livery  Connected.”  In  its  heyday  it  could  tell  many 
a  story  of  travel  and  sport. 

One  can  see  where  the  large  stable  once  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  open  space  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and 
on  the  left  as  one  enters  the  yard  are  the  remains  of  an¬ 
other  stable  where  once  some  of  Myopia’s  finest  hunters 
were  put  up.  I  met  there  an  old  man  who  stuttered 
badly,  trundling  a  wheel  barrow,  and  he  remembered  the 
grand  days  of  the  hotel.  “There  was  a  fine  mahogany 
bar  there  once,”  pointing  to  the  old  house,  “but  it’s  gone 
now,”  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  often  made  use  of  it  and 
missed  it  now  very  much. 
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James  Appleton  said  he  remembered  beinj?  taken  to 
Ipswich  by  his  brother  Frank  and  noticing  some  of  the 
Myopia  hunters  in  the  stables,  and  recalls  especially  see¬ 
ing  those  belonging  to  Fred  Prince  and  George  Norman. 
The  sheds  were  also  often  used  by  the  churchgoers  on 
Sundays  and  the  house  itself  was  frequented  by  commer¬ 
cial  travellers.  Appleton  believes  that  the  hounds  were 
kennelled  elsewhere,  possibly  at  Gibney  Farm.  He  thinks 
also  that  Ipswich  was  selected  as  a  tentative  or  trying- 
out  place  in  order  to  investigate  the  country  round  about. 
In  these  early  days  the  riders  wandered  about  in  the  Essex 
woods  and  on  one  occasion,  related  by  Appleton,  they  got 
lost  and  Fred  Prince  had  to  climb  a  tree  in  order  to  see 
where  they  were. 

The  hunting  season  of  1882  seems  to  have  produced 
more  interest  among  the  reporters  and  a  few  entertaining 
or  amusing  remarks  are  copied: 

Several  “parties”  on  one  run  were  thrown  and  Professor 
Dalton  who  was  in  the  saddle  “was  lost  in  the  woods  for 
some  time.”  On  this  same  run  in  1882  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  present,  but  probably  only  as  a  spectator.  Later 
in  the  season  although  “the  day  was  a  chasing  one,  reynard 
positively  declined  to  be  interviewed  by  the  canines,  although 
they  made  diligent  search  for  his  brush.”  .  .  .  “It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  another  attempt  will  be  made  to  find  reynard  at 
home.” 

After  an  exciting  run  after  a  fox  some  gunners  shot  him 
under  the  very  noses  of  the  hounds,  which  was  an  unusual 
incident  and  most  disappointing  for  both  hounds  and  riders. 
Evidently  the  gunners  wanted  to  show  off  their  markman- 
ship  and  make  it  clear  that  the  simplest  way  to  kill  a  fox 
was  with  a  gun. 

In  1884  at  “a  fox  and  hounds,”  so  the  paper  reads,  a  rider 
ran  down  a  herd  of  cows,  and  the  club  had  to  settle  for  a 
valuable  Jersey.  It  always  happens  that  the  animal  injured 
is  the  most  expensive. 

Another  paragraph  shows  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  conveyances.  At  one  run  “The  Four-in-hand 
drags  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Peabody  and  Eugene  Thayer  covered  with 
the  belles  of  Beverly  Shore,  were  present,  and,  taken  all  to¬ 
gether,  it  was  a  charming  picture.”  The  same  report  said  — 
“The  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
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run  and  note  the  different  modes  of  enjoyment,  from  the 
^‘discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor”  man,  who  kept  to  the 
roads,  to  the  “reckless  young  bloods  who  charged  at  an  18 
inch  gap  as  one  might  fancy  only  the  gallant  six  hundred 
ever  charged  —  ’twas  merely  an  intervention  of  Providence 
that  someone  was  not  annihilated.” 

By  chance  my  eye  happened  to  run  across  a  rather 
amusing  mention  of  the  Hamilton-Wenham  Station  in 
the  Globe,  which  paper  said  that  an  awning  was  being 
placed  outside  the  Wilding  and  that  the  baggage  room  was 
being  enlarged.  This  article  stated  that  the  Salem  Ga¬ 
zette  had  criticised  this  room  saying  that  the  baggage 
master  couldn’t  swing  a  cat  by  the  tail  without  breaking 
the  windows,  nor,  could  two  persons  enter  the  room  to 
converse  with  him  at  the  same  time.  He  would  have  to 
come  out  in  order  to  interview  them.  The  awning  fur¬ 
nished  better  protection  to  the  horses  in  warm  weather. 

William  Crosby,  the  huntsman,  is  mentioned  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  notices.  His  son,  John  Crosby,  who  lives  near  the 
Hamilton-Wenham  station  on  Railroad  Avenue,  was  a 
whipper-in  under  Frank  Seabury.  I  made  an  instructive 
visit  to  his  house.  On  the  walls  are  interesting  mementos 
of  the  chase  including  paintings  of  both  his  father  and 
himself.  He  related  a  number  of  hunting  incidents. 
Once  when  he  had  a  mild  fall  over  a  post  and  rails,  Mar¬ 
shall  Abbott,  the  first  President,  laughed  at  him.  In  a 
few  days,  however,  the  tables  were  turned  and  Abbott 
had  a  similar  fall.  Crosby  said  he  couldn’t  help  laugh¬ 
ing  “in  return,”  but  unfortunately  was  caught.  That 
evening  at  dinner  Abbott  said  he  didn’t  mind  the  fall,  but 
he  did  mind  that  damn  Crosby’s  laugh. 

There  is  another  story,  this  time  about  Jimmy  Dodge 
—  the  dragman.  A  lady  rider,  Mrs.  Ahl,  asked  him  one 
day  if  he  was  going  to  lay  the  drag  to  Sagamore,  saying 
that  she  didn’t  want  to  take  out  her  horse  “Telephone” 
if  it  were  very  rough.  He  replied,  “Now,  Mrs.  Ahl,  I 
have  been  over  there  picking  iip  them  rocks  but  I  will  say 
it  ain’t  no  parlor  floor.”  Mrs.  Ahl  relates  another  tale, 
this  time  about  another  Hunt  servant,  Ed  May,  who  was 
the  dragman  under  Frank  Seabury.  For  several  winters 
he  went  to  New  York  and  worked  for  Seabury ’s  brother- 
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in-law,  Raymond  Ward,  as  house  man.  Upon  his  return 
a  friend  said,  “Well,  Ed,  could  you  find  your  way  about 
New  York?”  “Yes,  indeed,”  Ed  said,  “I  can  lay  a  drag 
from  Grant’s  Tomb  to  Coney  Island  any  day.” 

Space  does  not  permit  descriptions  of  more  than  a  few 
of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  Myopia  runs,  but  as  the 
women  were  fewer  in  number  at  that  time  and  also  quite 
daring,  space  has  been  saved  for  them.  The  name  of 
Appleton  at  Myopia,  however,  is  too  well  known  to  omit. 
F.  R.  Appleton,  Sr.,  was  M.  F.  H.  of  Meadow  Brook  in 
the  years  1882  and  1883,  and  at  least  on  one  occasion 
served  as  M.  F.  H.  in  a  Myopia  run.  His  son,  with  the 
same  initials,  is  also  a  prominent  sportsman  and  rider 
both  at  Meadow  Brook  and  Myopia,  being  at  the  present 
time  Secretary  of  the  former  club.  James  W.  Appleton 
figures  very  prominently  in  the  later  club  records  and 
R.  M.  Appleton  is  mentioned  farther  on  in  this  chapter. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  that  the  present 
J.  P.  Morgan  took  part  in  an  early  Thanksgiving  Day 
run.  He  happened  to  be  staying  with  Francis  Peabody, 
father  of  J.  C.  R.  Peabody  and  uncle  of  the  late  Francis 
Peabody,  Jr.,  recently  deceased,  an  early  member  of  Myo¬ 
pia  and  the  first  President  of  the  Norfolk  Hunt  Club. 
Mr.  Morgan  on  his  return  from  England  in  the  summer 
of  1939  in  a  few  lines  describes  this  event,  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  one  I  imagine,  for  this  noted  banker.  He  •  said : 
“Jake  (J.  C.  R.  Peabody)  and  I  went  out,  but  we  didn’t 
find,  as  I  remember  it,  and  therefore  had  no  run,  but  I 
had  an  amusing  and  entertaining  morning.”  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  spent  a  few  Thanksgivings  with  the  Peabodys  while 
he  was  attending  Harvard,  and  Jake  Peabody  feels  sure 
his  guest  took  part  in  more  than  one  Thanksgiving  run. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  F ay  has  recently  made  a  discovery  — 
a  letter  written  by  her  uncle,  Ashton,  to  her  father,  John, 
during  the  autumn  of  1885.  He  gives  an  excellent  de¬ 
scription  of  a  run  from  Appleton  Farms  and  as  it  took 
place  at  Hamilton  and  Ipswich  I  have  added  a  few  sen¬ 
tences.  A  fox  hunt  came  first  and  the  awards  were: 
“Brush:  Merrill  —  mask:  Mrs.  Gray  —  pads:  A.  Rotch, 
Jimmie  (Appleton),  Joe  Gardner,  Timmins.  At  12.30 
the  field  on  their  2nd  horses,  together  with  large  reen- 


Kil’.ilr.fSrf  of  Arthur  \V.  .lolinson  and  Mrs.  t’arrie  B.  Ladd 
of  the  Ipswicti  Historical  Siaiety 

AtdAWAM  HOUSE,  1I»SW1CH 

whicti  was  the  liimtiiiK  liead(iitarters  of  tlie  Myopia  Club  during  the 
year  1S8I.  ttrevious  to  the  lease  of  Gibney  Farm.  The  building  is 
now  known  as  Agawam  Ai>artments,  “Agawam"  being,  of  course,  the 
Indian  name  for  Ipswich.  In  the  stahles  in  the  rear  of  the  building  a 
nund)er  of  Myopia  men.  including  Frederick  H.  Prince  and  George  H. 
Xorman,  kept  tlieir  hunters.  One  of  the  stables  is  still  standing,  but 
in  a  dilal)idated  condition. 
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forcements,  met  at  Appleton’s  for  the  drag.  The  day  was 
simply  perfect.  All  the  elite  of  Beverly  was  there  and 
the  lunch  that  was  spread  in  the  dining  room  would  have 
rivalled  Bracebridge  Hall.  We  (about  70  persons)  threw 
off  in  their  back  pasture  &  my  Gosh  how  those  beagles 
did  go.  .  .  .  The  run  was  the  longest  we  have  ever  had. 
It  was  called  7  miles  but  I  doubt  it ;  only  about  20  people, 
among  whom  was  Miss  Warren,  finished.  Anyway  she 
ought  to  for  she  was  mounted  on  Sir  Watkin.  I  tell  you 
it  was  a  red  letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the  Myopia  Hunt.” 

There  were  several  falls  in  this  run  which  reminds  me 
of  a  story  told  me  by  F rank  Peabody.  He  met  a  member 
of  the  Norfolk  Hunt  on  his  way  home  from  the  finish, 
and  the  latter  remarked  that  he  had  had  only  one  fall  that 
day,  and  that  was  only  a  little  one. 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Torrey,  who  hunted  occasionally,  hailed 
from  Beverly  and  Dr.  Kittredge  came  from  Salem.  The 
former  was  the  founder  of  the  Beverly  Hospital  and  there 
is  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  in  his  honor  on  the  first  floor. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  Frank  Seabury  and  took  care 
of  his  family.  Dr.  Torrey  was  father-in-law  of  Dr.  Peer 
P.  Johnson,  the  very  well-known  and  skilful  physician 
and  surgeon  along  the  North  Shore.  Dr.  Torrey’s  other 
daughter,  unmarried,  serves  as  secretary  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  J ohnson  sent  me  some  clippings  from  which  I  quote 
a  few  paragraphs.  A  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Debo¬ 
rah  Johnson,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Torrey’s  son-in-law. 
The  presiding  oflSeer  said  of  him,  “He  came  into  a  sick 
room  like  a  strong  wind  from  the  sea,  bringing  trust  and 
confidence.  He  went  out  of  it,  leaving  hope  and  serenity.” 
.  .  .  “He  was  fond  of  good  horses,  and  when  he  could, 
made  his  visits  on  horseback.  He  drove  a  dog  cart  rather 
than  a  chaise,  and  he  rode  and  drove  fast.  I  remember 
his  answering  a  night  call  from  Pride’s  Crossing  in  twenty 
minutes.”  His  fondness  for  horse  flesh  probably  led  him 
to  hunt  when  opportunity  offered,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  relief  to  the  riders  to  feel  that  he  was  on  hand  in  case 
of  emergency. 

Mrs.  Edward  Gray,  it  would  seem  clear,  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  lady  rider  with  Myopia  in  the  eighties.  Known  to 
her  family  as  Effie,  she  was  Elizabeth  G.  Story  before 
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her  marriage.  She  was  a  fine  rider  and  good  sport  and 
was  awarded  the  brush  on  a  number  of  occasions.  She 
was  also  an  aunt  of  the  present  Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Fay. 
Mrs.  Edward  Gray,  the  daughter-in-law,  has  very  kindly 
sent  me  an  outline  of  her  mother-in-law,  spoken  of  by 
Mrs.  Leonard  Ahl  as  a  “beautiful  rider” : 

Mrs.  Edward  Gray  (Elizabeth  Gray  Story)  was  married 
in  1875  to  Edward  Gray  of  Boston,  and  had  three  children, 
Edward,  Marguerite  (wife  of  John  Butler  Swann  of  Stock- 
bridge),  and  Howard  Story. 

Between  1881-1886  the  family  spent  their  summers  at 
Beverly  Farms,  during  which  time  Mrs.  Gray  rode  with  the 
Myopia  Hunt. 

She  owned  several  horses  and  was  devoted  to  riding  and 
hunting.  There  are  various  stories  as  to  her  skill  as  a  horse¬ 
woman,  one,  that  she  often  led  the  field,  finishing  first  at  the 
end  of  the  run. 

The  Boston  Courier  complimented  quite  properly  Myo¬ 
pia’s  first  and  leading  lady  rider: 

Mrs.  Edward  Gray  of  Boston  and  Newport,  wife  of  the 
lawn  tennis  champion,  distinguished  herself,  as  she  invari¬ 
ably  does,  as  being  the  most  dashing  and  skillful  woman 
rider  in  the  field.  She  was  well  up  throughout,  taking  the 
thirteen  miles  from  start  to  finish  with  no  checks,  like  a 
veteran  huntswoman.  Her  erect,  slender  figure  is  eminently 
fitted  for  the  saddle,  and  she  not  only  rides  beautifully,  but 
looks  beautifully  while  she  rides,  which  combination  with 
woman  is  not  always  to  be  found.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Gray  usually  was  awarded  the  mask.  As  we  have 
seen  one  record  was  found  of  the  award  of  four  pads. 
Usually  the  poor  fox  is  permitted  to  keep  at  least  three 
of  his  four  pads,  but  this  unfortunate  animal  hadn’t  a 
leg  to  stand  on. 

Mrs.  Horatio  A.  Lamb,  then  Miss  Annie  Rotch,  was 
another  prominent  lady  rider  and  she  related  to  me  over 
a  cup  of  tea  how  much  she  enjoyed  her  sport  with  the 
Myopia  pack  of  Hamilton.  She  also  wrote  me  these  few 
lines : 

Yes,  I  hunted  regularly  with  the  Myopia  in  the  eighties, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  youth.  Frank 
Seabury  was  M.  F.  H.  and  there  was  a  delightful  group  who 
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followed,  the  Proctors,  the  English  Warrens,  Lucius  Sar¬ 
gent,  Cabot  Lodge,  Gordon  Prince  and  my  brother  Arthur 
Rotch  were  always  in  the  field.  There  was  no  drag  laid;  the 
foxes  were  fairly  numerous  and  gave  us  good  sport,  but  car¬ 
ried  us  through  rough  country  and  there  were  some  serious 
spills. 

Mrs.  Lamb  lived  in  Beverly  at  that  time  and  had  never 
jumped  at  all  before  she  took  up  hunting.  One  of  the 
first  horses  she  ever  owned  was  purchased  from  Harcourt 
Amory,  and  named  by  her  “Lady  Harcourt.”  This  ani¬ 
mal  was  fond  of  buck-jumping  and  occasionally  threw 
off  her  previous  owner,  but  Mrs.  Lamb,  then  Miss  Rotch, 
apparently  met  with  more  success.  She  was  given  the 
brush  a  number  of  times. 

Another  lady  rider  to  follow  the  hounds  at  Myopia 
was  ^liss  Martha  Silsbee  who  hunted  a  good  deal.  Both 
she  and  her  sister  Katherine  were  very  good  looking, 
particularly  the  former.  Herkomer  painted  her  as  the 
Puritan  beauty,  now  a  famous  picture.  Their  mounts  in 
a  photograph  given  me  and  here  reproduced  look  more 
like  cobs  than  hunters  and  I  should  doubt  if  they  took 
part  in  any  runs.  Two  favorite  dogs  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  picture,  taken  on  Chestnut  Street,  Salem,  but  they 
were  not  part  of  the  Myopia  pack! 

Martha  was  aunt  of  John  S.  Lawrence  and  Edith 
Lawrence  Sullivan,  both  ardent  followers  of  the  hounds, 
and  a  sister  of  the  first  Mrs.  Amory  A.  Lawrence.  Both 
Mrs.  Lawrence  and  her  husband  hunted,  the  former  quite 
a  good  deal  on  her  fine  hunter  “Joyia,”  a  three  quarter 
bred  mare.  She  was  given  the  mask  on  one  occasion  in 
the  80’s  and  this  is  a  much  treasured  possession  of  Mrs. 
Sullivan.  In  fact,  this  mask  and  Mrs.  Edward  Gray’s 
brush  are  two  of  the  oldest  relics  of  the  Myopia  hunting 
field. 

My  mother  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Ham¬ 
mond,  used  to  tell  me  that  the  lady  riders  of  that  day 
vied  with  one  another  in  the  length  of  their  riding  habits ; 
they  grew  longer  and  longer  until  the  horses  actually  be¬ 
came  frightened  at  the  skirts  dangling  around  their  legs. 
Then  the  habits  were  shortened. 

From  the  newspaper  reports  it  seems  clear  that  Mrs. 
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John  L.  Gardner  also  hunted  at  Myopia  for  at  least  sev¬ 
eral  years.  She  and  her  husband  were  great  friends  of 
the  Frank  Seabur^^s,  Bud  Appletons  and  others  of  the 
hunting  set.  Mrs.  Gardner,  although  primarily  an  art 
connoisseur,  was  also  much  interested  in  sport,  and  be¬ 
sides  following  the  hounds  at  Myopia  in  her  younger 
days,  often  drove  to  Dedham  from  her  Brookline  estate 
to  watch  the  polo  at  Karlstein.  As  boys  I  remember  be¬ 
ing  told  to  do  our  best  as  Mrs.  Gardner  was  present. 

September  22,  1885  was  evidently  a  big  day  at  the 
Club  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
and  other  distinguished  personages  were  present  at  the 
races,  the  most  important  event  being  the  steeplechase 
which  was  won  by  Ashton  Lawrence  on  his  favorite 
hunter  “Telephone.” 

The  Advertiser  on  the  following  day  spoke  of  a  96-ton 
vessel  that  was  once  built  at  Gibney  Farm  homestead, 
now  the  club  house,  and  dragged  to  Essex  and  launched. 
This  ship  which  I  believe  was  named  “Lily”  was  built 
by  the  then  owner  of  the  farm,  Col.  Robert  Dodge,  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  date,  although  search 
was  made  in  the  town  of  Essex.  A  number  of  vessels 
were  constructed  at  inland  places  and  dragged  by  six  or 
eight  oxen  to  be  launched  there.  The  nearby  farmers 
were  pressed  into  service  with  their  pairs  of  oxen  by  the 
persuasion  of  a  jug  of  rum  to  “grease  the  wheels,”  and 
often  as  many  as  ten  pairs  assisted  in  the  work.  Usually 
the  boat  was  drawn  on  rollers  very  much  as  a  house 
would  be  moved. 

Some  time  about  now  there  appeared  in  some  column, 
resembling  very  much  in  style  Town  Topics,  an  article 
descriptive  of  some  of  the  meif  in  Boston  society,  which 
included  a  few  well-known  Myopia  names.  A  few  para¬ 
graphs  are  worth  recording: 

Some  of  the  Men  Who  Figure  in  Boston  Society 
Who  is  Boston’s  Ward  McAllister? 

In  this  frightful  emergency  a  prophet  was  inevitable. 
Carlyle  tells  us  that  the  man  is  created  for  the  time  that 
needs  him,  and  Ward  McAllister  arose  in  his  might  and, 
with  an  audacity  that  compelled  acquiescence,  said  “We  are 
Four  Hundred !”  .  .  . 
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THEIR  PRESENCE  A  NECESSITY 

There  is,  however,  a  number  of  men  whose  presence  is 
considered  almost  a  necessity  to  the  success  of  social  func¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  first  names  that  would  suggest  itself  to 
one  in  this  connection  is  that  of  Francis  Peabody,  Jr.,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Somerset,  Country  and  Athletic  clubs. 

C.  F.  Sprague  is  one  of  the  unmarried  men,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  has  acted  as  usher  at  more  fashionable  weddings 
than  any  two  other  men  in  town;  indeed,  his  presence  is 
considered  almost  as  indispensable  as  the  minister’s.  He  it 
was  who  so  successfully  managed  the  brilliant  “Ladies’  Ball” 
which  took  the  place  of  the  Hunt  Ball  last  season. 

Geo.  von  L.  Meyer  is  another  instance  of  the  hopeful  fact 
that  some  of  our  “society”  men  are  awaking  to  a  sense  of 
their  duties  as  citizens,  he  also  being  a  member  of  the  city 
council. 

Frank  Seabury  enters  with  zest  into  the  gay  world.  He 
is  master  of  the  hounds  of  the  Myopia  and  a  member  of  the 
Somerset,  Athletic,  Union  Boat  and  Country  Clubs.  The 
Bigelows,  J.  S.  and  A.  S.  of  the  Somerset,  Country  and  Ath¬ 
letic  clubs,  are  very  popular. 

The  Thayers  are  also  extremely  important  pillars  in  the 
social  fabric  .  .  .  J.  E.  Thayer  .  .  .  Nathaniel  .  .  .  and 
E.  V.  R.  Thayer.  The  brothers  are  all  fond  of  horses. 

Of  course,  not  one  of  these  men  is  to  be  regarded  at  all  in 
the  light  of  a  Ward  McAllister,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
person  introduced  by  any  of  them  would  be  sure  of  a  gra¬ 
cious  reception  in  Boston’s  most  exclusive  circles. 

Five  years  after  Charles  H.  Dalton  chanced  to  discover 
and  lease  Gibney  Farm,  that  is  in  1887,  it  looked  for  a 
time  as  if  the  Myopia  Club  might  settle  permanently  in 
Manchester  instead  of  purchasing  the  rented  property  at 
Gibney  Farm.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  wisdom  of 
this  move  might  be  because  there  is  so  much  less  hunting 
country  at  Manchester  than  at  Wenham.  This  rather  in¬ 
teresting  information  comes  to  light  in  the  “Myopia  Fox 
Hounds,  1882”  records.  Gibney  Farm  was,  however, 
selected  after  much  discussion. 

The  following  excellent  article  was  written  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Gazette  on  October  23,  1887.  It  gives  such  a  good 
description  of  the  most  important  club  riders  and  their 
mounts  at  that  time  that  part  of  the  article  is  reproduced : 
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THE  LAST  MYOPIA  DKAG 
The  last  drag  which  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  gave  this  sea¬ 
son  in  Essex  County  took  place  last  Saturday  afternoon.  .  .  . 
The  meet  was  at  the  kennels  and  was  attended  by  some  sixty 
vehicles  of  all  sorts  and  also  several  equestrians  not  included 
in  the  field  which  followed  the  beagles.  Owing  to  a  recent 
severe  fall  the  huntsman  did  not  appear  and  his  office  de¬ 
volved  on  Mr.  Seabury,  the  master.  He  was  mounted  on 
Nellie,  a  tall,  wiry  bay  mare,  imported  from  Canada.  Arthur 
Rotch,  one  of  Boston’s  most  popular  architects,  looked  neat 
and  workmanlike  on  his  favorite  hunter  Bruno,  second  to 
none  as  a  clever  horse  across  a  rocky  and  intricate  country, 
and  with  a  fair  turn  of  speed  for  a  “dock  tail.”  J.  Murray 
Forbes  bestrode  his  magnificent  weight  carrying  chestnut. 
Laddie,  universally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best  horses 
in  the  hunt,  and  near  him  was  noticed  George  H.  Warren 
also  on  a  handsome  chestnut,  a  comparatively  new  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  his  stable,  and  who  has  yet  his  reputation  to  earn 
over  the  treacherous  drop  leaps  of  Hamilton  and  the  adjacent 
townships.  .  .  .Nor  must  we  forget  Jim  Parker,  one  of 
the  popular  and  efficient  stewards  of  The  Country  Club,  on 
his  stout,  well-conditioned  bay,  a  Canadian  purchase,  or 
Marsh  Abbott  on  his  second  horse  Cringle,  beautifully  turned 
out  from  under  Charlie  Sait’s  critical  eye  —  saddle,  bridle, 
breast  plate,  all  fitting  to  a  hair  and  adjusted  with  that 
nicety  which  only  an  Englishman  can  attain.  William  Brew¬ 
ster  was  riding  Grenadier,  a  useful  looking  animal  of  the 
hard  wear  and  tear  sort.  He  has  a  copious  dash  of  broncho 
blood  in  his  veins  and  gallops  and  jumps  none  the  worse  for 
that  I  trow.  On  the  right  of  the  throng  and  shortening  his 
stirrup  leathers  a  hole  I  saw  F.  R.  Appleton,  who  had  just 
alighted  from  his  well  appointed  coach.  He  is  faultlessly 
gotten  up  and  looks  game  to  the  bottom  as  does  his  mount. 
King  Cole,  a  splendid  black-brown,  standing  fully  sixteen- 
two  and  well  up  thirteen  stone.  Were  he  not  a  bit  of  a  roarer 
he  would  be  worth  $1200  any  day  in  the  year.  No  need  to 
say  anything  about  Mr.  Appleton’s  seat,  hands  or  courage. 
When  he  was  master  of  the  Meadow  Brook  Hounds  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  cross  country  rider  was  honestly  earned  and 
dearly  bought  over  the  stiff  rails  of  Long  Island.  Very  soon 
a  young  man  passed,  riding  a  light  chestnut  mare  with  a 
long  bang  tail,  a  blaze  on  her  face  and  with  four  white  stock¬ 
ings.  “That’s  George  Meyer  on  Biddie  Malone,”  said  one 
of  the  attendant  pedestrians.  .  .  .  She  is  a  wicked  old  mare. 


l-'rom  Town  *  ('oimtry  —  in  The  Appleton  Scrap  Hook 
•lAMKS  \V.  Al’lMAOTON 

who  hnnte)]  in  the  earlv  ISSn’.s  in  Wiin  liester  while  attenilioK 
Maivai'd,  anil  who  has  eontinneil  a  eonsiiienons  ineinber  of 
the  Held  n|>  to  very  recently. 

He  has  so  well  exitressed  his  ocenpation  in  his  class  re- 
l)ort  Issued  !•  few  years  ago  that  I  can  do  no  hetter  than 
ipiote  his  words: 

■'M\’  home  addri'ss  is  liiswieh.  Mas.sachnsetts,  where 
1  tind  my.self  pleasantl.v  and  snffleiently  oeenined  with 
the  aetiyilies  of  a  eonntry  life.  .My  prineiital  occu¬ 
pations  are  at  work  eonneeted  with  inv  duties  as 
M.K.H.  of  the  Myo|>ia  Hunt  (since  lltll).  carrying 
on  a  small  farm  anil  hnnting  a  pack  of  fast  beagles 
for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  the  community.  I 
have  usually  spent  a  part  of  each  Winter  in  F^ngland 
or  Ireland  hunting.” 
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and  some  seven  years  ago  earned  for  herself  quite  a  pres¬ 
tige  at  Newport.  Afterwards,  she  was  sold  into  less  fashion¬ 
able  circles,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1885  Mr.  Meyer,  for  $75, 
rescued  her  from  beside  the  unpadded  pole  of  one  of  Cobb’s 
Swampscott  express  wagons.  Her  owner  can  congratulate 
himself  upon  being  as  well  dressed  and  as  well  mounted  as 
any  man  in  the  field. 

In  the  Frank  Seabury  scrap  book  I  noticed  an  article 
of  great  interest  to  sportsmen,  published  during  the  same 
autumn  of  1887.  This  very  fine  story  of  a  Myopia  hunt¬ 
ing  season  is  as  follows: 

They  are  now  coming  thick  and  fast  in  dog  carts,  the  old 
style  barouche,  mail  phaetons,  victorias,  pony  carts  and  bug¬ 
gies.  Among  the  crowd  of  familiar  faces  are  those  of  Mr. 
Caleb  Curtis,  of  Beacon  Street,  and  his  daughters  (for 
whom  a  grand  ball  was  given  last  winter) ;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall  Curtis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Dalton,  Mr.  Sidney 
Bartlett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Binney,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Abbott,  on  his  famous  chestnut 
gelding  Folly,  who  has  hunted  the  country  for  three  seasons 
without  giving  his  rider  a  fall ;  the  same  can  be  said,  by  the 
way,  of  Con,  who  carries  Mr.  Tom  Merrill,  and  who  looks 
as  if  he  might  carry  him  for  many  years  to  come.  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Warren  has  a  mount  on  the  steeplechaser  Pilot,  who 
has  won  many  a  hard  race  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Miss  Edith  Warren,  of  Liverpool,  is  mounted  on  her  brother’s 
brown  gelding  Sir  Watkin,  who  is  also  a  steeplechaser,  and 
has  won  many  good  races  at  The  Country  Club.  Mr.  S. 
Dacre  Bush  appears  on  Telegraph  a  horse  not  over  pleasing 
to  look  at,  but  most  pleasing  to  jump  over  fences.  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  comes  out  on  a  red  roan,  thick  in  the 
shoulder  and  light  in  the  quarter,  but,  as  a  bystander  re¬ 
marked,  “They  can  jump  in  all  shapes,”  and  Mr.  Lodge’s 
horse  is  equal  to  anything  that  the  country  can  produce. 

LADIES  WHO  RIDE 

Mrs.  Colonel  Edward  Gray,  the  young  and  pretty  wife  of 
the  lawn  tennis  champion,  has  just  mounted  Sam,  a  light- 
built  chestnut.  He  prances  about,  and,  to  use  a  horsey  ex¬ 
pression,  is  as  fresh  as  new  paint.  Mrs.  Gray  on  Sam  and 
Miss  Warren  on  Sir  Watkin  are  the  equal  of  any  two  men  in 
the  hunt.  They  are  both  very  plucky,  cool  and  straight  rid¬ 
ers,  and  many  a  man  who  thinks  himself  something  “extra 
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nice”  across  country  could  get  many  a  point  and  learn  many 
a  lesson  by  watching  either  of  these  two  women.  They  take 
their  own  line  and  ride  it,  and  are  never  seen  rushing  pell 
mell,  crowding  or  dashing  at  a  gateway  or  riding  their  horses 
up  and  down  parallel  to  the  walls  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find 
a  gap,  thereby  stopping  the  whole  field.  Mrs.  Amory  A. 
Lawrence  (Miss  Silsbee  of  Salem)  drives  up,  dressed  in  her 
beautifully  fitting  habit,  all  ready  for  a  gallop  with  the 
beagles.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Edward  Haven,  Mrs. 
Shattuck,  Miss  Meyer,  Mrs.  Lefavour,  Mr.  Mason  appear  in 
their  several  carriages  and  take  stations  where  they  can  get 
the  best  sight  of  the  hounds  as  they  come  down  the  lane. 
Mr.  James  Parker  rides  a  well  cut  heavy  looking  bay.  Mr. 
Bayard  Tuckerman  is  on  a  dark  brown  gelding,  and  Mr. 
J.  Murray  Forbes  rides  his  favorite  Laddie,  which  came  from 
the  famous  stable  of  Mr.  Trumbull  Cary,  of  Buffalo.  .  .  . 

NOT  DUDES,  BUT  MEN  OF  BRAINS 

Most  of  these  men  who  are  out  for  a  gallop  this  after¬ 
noon  are  well  known  in  the  community  as  men  of  brains  and 
high  business  ability.  The  uninitiated  have  always  rather 
taken  it  for  granted  that  none  but  dudes  and  lazy  club  youths 
were  the  followers  of  fox  or  drag  hunting  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  they  would  soon  be  disabused  of  this  idea  if 
they  came  down  to  the  Gibney  Farm.  The  field  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  men  who  pass  their  time  in  the  busy 
centres  of  Boston.  .  .  . 

Town  Topics  on  December  1,  1887,  deigned  to  say 
something  flattering  and  amusing  about  the  club: 

The  Myopia  Hunt  is  what  the  Boston  people  swear  by. 
To  belong  to  it  and  ride  with  it  stamps  a  man  as  something 
almost  too  good  for  this  world,  and  the  meets  are  always 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  fair  sex,  some  of  whom 
follow  and  ride  well.  The  country  is  open  and  gives  plenty 
of  scope  for  active  tumbling,  which  is  extensively  indulged  in. 

There  was  found  a  story  in  the  Boston  Record  on  De¬ 
cember  27th,  1890,  giving  an  account  of  the  best-known 
riders  of  Boston  at  that  time  and  this  list  includes  quite 
a  number  of  Myopians.  The  article  is  told  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  way: 

Among  the  well-known  gentlemen  riders  of  the  city,  the 
members  of  the  famous  Myopia  Hunt  are  naturally  pre-emi- 
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nent.  There  is  a  Big  Pour  in  the  Myopia  membership. 
Four  riders  weigh  each  over  200  pounds.  These  giants  are 
Francis  Peabody,  Jr.,  Capt.  Arthur  Donner,  the  Austrian 
consul,  Frederick  Warren  and  J.  Murray  Forbes.  These 
bulky  men,  who  would  make  such  magnificent  life  guards¬ 
men,  ride  straighter  and  faster  than  many  lighter  weight 
men.  One  or  two  of  them  have  charmed  horse  show  audi¬ 
ences  with  their  noble  horsemanship.  Everybody  remembers 
with  what  a  thrilling  and  soul-stirring  crash  Frank  Pea¬ 
body  used  to  raise  his  tall  hunter  over  the  dwarfish  hurdles. 

Lighter  than  those  heavyweights,  although  still  solid  men, 
are  “Bud”  Appleton,  who  is  a  magnificent  polo  player; 
Lucius  Sargent,  Marshall  Abbott,  another  poloist;  T.  W. 
Merrill,  James  Parker,  Archibald  Eogers,  another  first-class 
polo  man ;  A.  P.  Gardner,  Bryce  Allan,  Arthur  Botch,  F.  H. 
Prince,  G.  P.  Messervey  and  Frank  Appleton.  There  are 
rattling  riders  among  the  lightweights.  Frank  Seabury,  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  hounds,  rides  at  anything  and-  everything.  There 
is  no  more  enthusiastic  equestrian  in  Boston.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  other  quite  so  enthusiastic.  He  is  the  enthusiast 
of  enthusiasts,  whether  he  is  whipping  his  horse  madly  down 
the  home  stretch  or  taking  the  water  jump  in  the  Country 
Club  steeplechase  or  fiying  over  a  high  stone  wall  to  land 
in  heavy  and  boggy  ground  down  at  Hamilton.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  is  another  dashing  lightweight  rider,  and  so  are  Dacre 
Bush  and  Hugh  Allan,  the  latter  the  first  elected  master  of 
hounds  of  the  Myopia. 

When  Frank  Seabury  resigned  the  Mastership  in  1893 
after  having  served  in  this  capacity  for  ten  years,  the 
Boston  Globe  took  cognizance  of  his  ability  as  an  M.F.H., 
and  made  some  flattering  remarks  about  him: 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Myopia  will  have  an¬ 
other  such  master  of  hounds.  The  men  are  very  rare  who 
combine  capability  and  enthusiasm  for  field  sport,  as  does 
Mr.  Seabury. 

Without  confining  one’s  self  to  exact  dates  it  may  be  said 
that  the  present  thoroughly  organized  and  fully  equipped 
Myopia  hunt  began  a  prenatal  existence  as  the  Myopia  Club 
out  at  Winchester. 

For  the  proud  position  which  the  club  now  occupies  as  a 
social,  athletic  and,  particularly,  as  an  institution  of  the 
■chase,  it  is  not  invidious  to  say  that  credit  is  due  more  to 
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the  retiring  master  of  the  hounds  than  to  any  other,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  to  all  its  other  members. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  a  description  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Abbott’s  funeral  as  it  was  told  to  me  by  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Williams.  He  was  Myopia’s  first  President. 

Marshall  Abbott  took  a  great  interest  in  this  place  and 
loved  it.  He  is  buried  here,  you  know,  and  at  his  funeral 
his  body  was  carried  to  the  cemetery  in  a  farm  wagon,  drawn 
by  two  big  gray  percherons  of  his  own.  It  was  like  Scot¬ 
land.  As  some  one  said  to  me  once  at  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
speaking  of  Lord  Haig,  “He  went  to  his  burial  like  a  Laird.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Judge  Grant  mentioned  the  first 
polo-practice  games  at  Myopia,  which  probably  b^an 
during  the  year  1887.  The  public,  however,  was  not  in¬ 
vited  to  witness  the  prowess  of  the  players  until  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  following  year,  when  the  North  Shore  was 
allowed  to  see  matches  between  club  members,  which  took 
place  on  the  afternoons  of  the  so-called  “Seabury  Recep¬ 
tions.”  These  encounters  must  have  encouraged  the  polo- 
ists  to  challenge  Dedham  to  a  match  game,  which  was 
played  on  September  17th,  1888,  on  the  Gibney  Field 
at  the  club,  the  first  battle,  for  battles  they  were,  between 
these  two  clubs.  Although  Dedham  probably  began  to 
knock  the  ball  around  first,  on  a  field  which  had  a  huge 
tree  in  the  center  of  it,  nevertheless  Myopia  learned  the 
game  faster  and  proved  the  victor  by  a  large  score. 

Frederic  J.  Stimson  wrote  of  the  departure  from  Ded¬ 
ham  in  a  rather  encouraging  but  possibly  jocose  vein  — 
“The  Invincible  Armada  departs  for  Wenham — 12  ponies 
—  4  grooms,”  following  it  up  with  the  sad  notation  “Sep¬ 
tember  19  —  The  Invincible  Armada  begins  to  return 
from  Wenham.”  No  mention  in  the  club  records  is  made 
of  the  score,  13  to  0,  but  Herbert  Maynard  of  Dedham, 
after  his  team  had  later  redeemed  itself,  amusingly  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  match  as  a  “Glorious  Defeat.” 

The  playing  must  have  been  rather  ragged  and  of  the 
t3T)e  to  cause  Jack  Wheelwright  some  years  later  to  re¬ 
mark  that  he  saw  the  several  contests  that  afternoon,  but 
he  thought  the  best  playing  was  done  by  the  band.  This 
remark  is  also  a  reminder  of  a  game  at  Karlstein  between 


From  a  photoKraiili  loaiu-.l  liy  lu*r  dauKliter-in-law 
Mrs.  Kdwanl  <!ra.v,  of  .Milton 


.MU.S,  KDW.VRI)  GRAY 

who,  anioiiK  the  hulv  riilers,  usually  led  the  tield  with  the  Myopia  hounds 
in  the  llaiuilton,  Itrookline  and  Dedham  runs,  hut  ehiefly  at  Hamilton.  Her 
skill  as  a  hor.sewomau  was  well  known  to  those  of  her  day  in  the  middle 
IkSli's.  She  was  Klizaheth  Gra.v  Story  before  her  marriage  in  1875.  The 
Kdward  Grays  si)ent  the  summers  between  and  including  1881-1886  at  Beverly 
Farms.  One  of  the  many  "hrushes"  presented  to  her  in  the  runs  is  owned 
by  her  da\ighter-in-la w,  and  a  "mask"  of  that  same  period,  given  to  Mrs. 
•Amory  I..awrenee.  is  now  in  the  posse.ssion  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  James 
A.  Sullivan. 
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Norfolk  Country  Club  (now  Dedham  Country  and  Polo 
Club)  and  a  Dedham  Polo  Club  second  team.  Black  eyes 
seemed  to  be  the  rule  of  the  day,  and  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly  there  were  five  or  six  casualties  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  distributed  about  evenly  between  the  two  sides.  At 
the  dinner  that  evening  prizes  were  given  out,  but  few 
were  able  to  see  them. 

The  thirteenth  goal  in  this  first  Myopia-Dedham  match 
was  evidently  scored  by  a  pony,  which  also  recalls  a  con¬ 
versation  that  took  place  on  the  Newport  polo  grounds. 
A  game  was  being  played  there  at  Bateman’s  Point.  A 
player  on  one  side  hit  for  goal  and  it  was  uncertain  as 
to  whether  it  went  through  the  posts  or  not,  whereupon 
a  long  discussion  followed.  One  of  his  side  said  he 
thought  it  was  a  score  while  one  of  his  opponents  inter¬ 
posed  this  idea,  “Why,”  he  declared,  “is  it  a  goal ;  he  has 
never  made  one  in  two  years  ?  What  reason  have  you  to 
presume  this  to  be  one  V’  and  so  the  game  continued  with¬ 
out  a  score  being  registered. 

As  this  was  a  memorable  game  it  might  be  well  to  give 
the  names  of  the  players : 

Myopia  Dedham 

1.  George  von  L.  Meyer  1.  Herbert  Maynard 

2.  George  L.  Peabody  2.  William  F.  Weld 

3.  E.  M.  Appleton  3.  Percival  Lowell,  Capt. 

Back  Archibald  Kogers  Captain  Back  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Referee  —  F.  R.  Appleton 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Dedhams  to  say  that  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  game  a  severe  accident  befell  the  Captain,  one 
of  the  best  players  on  that  team,  Percival  Lowell.  In 
ancient  times  and  in  the  early  days  of  polo  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  rival  players  charged  from  opposite  ends  of  the 
field,  and  on  this  occasion  he  and  George  Meyer  met  head 
on  and  were  both  hurled  to  the  ground.  Lowell  was 
obliged  to  retire  and  the  match  proceeded  with  only  three 
on  a  side.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  who  played  polo  regu¬ 
larly  with  Dedham  from  1890  through  1893,  in  a  learned 
biography  of  his  brother,  Percival,  writes  a  few  lines 
about  this  polo  match  and  as  these  remarks  come  from  the 
pen  of  such  a  famous  individual,  I  quote  several  para¬ 
graphs  : 
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By  the  autumn  of  1888  they  had  become  expert  enough 
to  play  a  match  with  the  Myopia  Club  on  its  grounds  at 
Hamilton,  but  with  unfortunate  results.  At  that  time  it 
was  the  habit  to  open  the  game  by  having  the  ball  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  field,  and  at  a  signal  the  leading  player 
from  each  side  charged  from  his  go^  posts,  each  trying  to 
reach  the  ball  first.  Percival  had  a  very  fast  pony,  so  had 
George  von  L.  Meyer  on  the  other  side,  and  by  some  mis¬ 
understanding  about  the  rules  there  was  a  collision.  In  an 
instant  both  men  and  both  horses  were  fiat  on  the  field. 
Percival  was  the  most  hurt,  and  although  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  tried  to  play,  he  was  too  stunned  to  be  effective, 
and  had  to  withdraw  from  the  game. 

Percival  Lowell  was  a  great  astronomer  and  was  so 
interested  in  the  heavens  it  is  said  that  after  a  Dedham 
practice  he  was  wont  to  lie  down  on  the  field  and  study 
the  stars.  At  all  events  I  am  sure  he  saw  several  new  con¬ 
stellations  after  this  incident  at  Hamilton. 

This  accident  reminds  me  of  a  story  related  to  me  by  a 
Morristown  lady,  wife  of  a  poloist.  She  told  me  that  in 
the  days  of  the  popularity  of  the  billiard  table  an  injured 
player  was  placed  there  to  recover,  as  it  was  usually  on 
the  ground  floor  and  more  accessible  and  conveniently 
flat.  Moreover,  all  were  so  worried  about  their  uncon¬ 
scious  friend  that  they  wouldn’t  feel  in  the  mood  for  a 
game  just  at  that  time. 

R.  M.  Appleton,  or  “Bud”  as  he  is  best  known  to  his 
friends,  was  one  of  the  first  polo  players  if  not  the  very 
first  player  in  these  parts,  and  was  Captain  of  the  Myo¬ 
pia  team  from  1889  until  Rodolphe  L.  Agassiz  assumed 
that  position  in  1894.  Appleton  also  served  for  some 
years  as  M.  F.  H.  of  the  Myopia  hounds  after  Frank  Sea- 
bury  resigned.  He  was  the  last  of  the  eight  players  in 
this  first  Myopia-Dedham  match  to  die  (1940).  The 
first  Myopia  Captain,  Archibald  Rogers,  was  a  great 
sportsman  on  land  and  on  the  water  and  spent  quite  a 
few  summers  on  the  North  Shore.  The  Beverly  Citizen 
on  September  24,  1887,  said  of  him : 

Mr.  Archibald  Rogers  of  New  York,  who  has  made  Bev¬ 
erly  his  summer  home,  is  a  most  ardent  sportsman.  He 
owns  the  cutter  Bedouin,  has  a  pack  of  hounds  in  Virginia 
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and  the  fastest  iceboat  on  the  Hudson.  He  rides  a  power¬ 
ful  bay  Woodstock  in  the  Myopia  hunt  races. — Boston  Qloibe. 

Yes,  and  the  Globe  might  have  added,  that  of  all  the  sum¬ 
mer  residents  who  come  to  our  shore,  none  are  more  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  permanent  residents  than  Mr.  Eogers  and 
his  family. 

Rogers  died  from  an  accident  received  while  trying  to 
save  his  favorite  dog  from  jumping  out  of  the  window 
of  his  automobile. 

The  “Number  1”  player  for  Myopia,  George  von  L. 
Meyer,  who  was  injured  in  the  game  mentioned  above, 
was  a  prominent  Myopian,  once  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  an  Ambassador  to  Russia.  He  was  very  fond  of 
horse  flesh  and  his  string  of  polo  ponies  always  drew  much 
attention  owing  to  their  unusual  colors.  One  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  white,  one  a  flea  bitten  grey,  another  a 
piebald,  another  an  albino  with  pink  eyes  and  still  an¬ 
other  would  be  chestnut  or  black  with  white  legs  and 
forehead.  This  hobby  in  polo  ponies  had  its  bad  as  well 
as  its  good  points;  if  he  missed  an  “easy  one”  the  spec¬ 
tators  were  sure  to  know  who  it  was  and  likewise  if  he 
scored  a  good  shot  he  was  sure  to  receive  just  praise. 

George  L.  Peabody,  who  scored  the  first  goal,  was  the 
“Baby”  on  the  field  and  was  unfortunate  to  die  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  brother  of  Frank  Peabody,  and  was 
exceedingly  popular. 

The  Myopia  polo  team  did  so  well  against  Dedham  that 
the  club  decided  to  try  its  strength  during  the  following 
autumn  against  some  New  York  and  Newport  teams,  at 
Newport.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Myopia  polo  team 
had  ever  played  outside  of  Massachusetts.  They  were 
much  disappointed  in  the  result  of  the  two  matches,  but 
it  was  a  good  experience  for  the  men  from  Essex  County, 
because  three  of  the  four  some  years  later,  with  Rodolphe 
Agassiz  as  the  fourth,  played  on  Myopia’s  crack  team. 

While  on  the  lookout  for  Hunt  Balls  the  accounts  of 
the  club’s  first  visit  outside  of  the  State  were  discovered. 
It  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  visitors,  who  were 
really  beginners  at  the  game,  should  have  been  unable  to 
cope  with  men  of  the  calibre  of  Foxhall  Keene,  Winthrop 
Rutherfurd,  Thomas  Hitchcock,  E.  L.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and 
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Edward  C.  Potter,  two  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  the 
First  International  Match  against  England  at  Newport 
three  years  before.  Moreover,  polo  had  been  played  in 
Newport  for  over  ten  years  previously. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was  “a  large  and  fashion¬ 
able  gathering”  on  hand  on  that  afternoon  of  September 
4th  to  witness  the  match.  The  sides  were:  Freebooters — 
Foxhall  Keene  (captain),  Stanley  Mortimer,  Winthrop 
Rutherfurd,  Joseph  Stevens.  Myopias  —  R.  M.  Apple- 
ton  (captain).  Back,  A.  P.  Gardner,  R.  G.  Shaw,  and 
G.  P.  Eustis.  The  reporter’s  opinion  of  the  Boston  team 
was  that,  “Their  knowledge  of  the  sport  surprised  every¬ 
one,  as  it  was  generally  conceded  before  the  stalwart  built 
players  were  seen  that  they  would  be  whitewashed.  The 
Boston,  though  quite  accurate  hitters,  put  but  little  force 
into  their  blows  compared  with  the  Newport  players.” 

After  the  match  the  visitors  were  tendered  a  polo  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Casino,  which  was  a  “brilliant  affair,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Boston  Herald,  and  “all  hands  drank  out  of  the 
cups.” 

In  those  days  the  townspeople  flocked  to  get  a  free  view 
of  this  comparatively  new  and  exciting  game  from  Dead¬ 
head  Hill  overlooking  one  side  of  the  grounds,  while  on 
the  other  side  the  “swells”  of  Newqmrt  gathered  in  their 
stylish  vehicles  of  all  descriptions.  If  there  was  no  fog 
hanging  over  Bateman’s  Point  it  was  a  grand  afternoon 
of  pleasure.  George  P.  Eustis,  one  of  the  few  non-Massa¬ 
chusetts  members  of  Myopia,  who  played  in  this  match, 
wrote  that  after  the  polo  games  the  players  rode  to  the 
Reading  Room  on  their  ponies  which  could  be  seen  lined 
up  along  the  sidewalk,  while  their  owners  quenched  their 
thirsts  which  only  a  hard  polo  match  could  produce.  Only 
one  pony  in  a  long  period  of  years  was  ridden  into  that 
Club,  an  occurrence  which  usually  took  place  once,  but 
only  once,  in  many  a  club.  At  the  Dedham  Polo  Club 
not  only  did  ponies  occasionally  appear  within  its  walls, 
but  during  one  evening  a  game  of  “pony  pool”  was  actu¬ 
ally  indulged  in.  It  was  an  exciting  time.  It  was  against 
the  rules  to  hit  another  horse  with  the  billiard  cue,  or  to 
trip  him  up,  but  it  was  allowable  to  strike  an  adversary 
or  bystander ;  in  fact,  it  was  considered  part  of  the  game. 
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Another  rule  was  passed  by  the  nautical  element  at  Ded¬ 
ham  when  automobiles  were  invented;  an  overlap  was 
established  when  the  hood  of  an  overtaking  car  had  ex¬ 
tended  a  foot  into  the  tonneau  of  the  motor  ahead. 

Three  days  later  a  second  game  was  arranged  at  New¬ 
port  between  Myopia  and  a  picked  team  and  the  result 
was  even  worse  for  the  visitors,  who,  according  to  one 
newspaper,  rode  well,  but  “from  ignorance  of  the  rules, 
made  the  picked  men  swear.” 

The  Myopians  “got  even”  with  their  Newport  and  New 
York  friends  in  the  seasons  1893,  1894,  1895  and  1896. 

Many  years  ago  the  Buffalo  Polo  Club,  the  second  one 
to  be  organized  in  the  United  States  (Westchester  of  New 
York  being  the  first)  visited  Myopia  with  a  team  com¬ 
posed,  with  one  exception,  of  members  of  the  Cary  family. 
One  of  the  three  Cary  brothers,  Charles,  had  a  bad  fall 
and  lay  unconscious  on  the  side  lines.  The  game  was 
stopped  for  a  time,  whereupon  Mother  Cary,  who  came 
with  the  team  to  back  up  her  boys,  was  heard  to  say,  “Why 
this  delay  ?  Bring  on  another  Cary  and  let  the  game  pro¬ 
ceed.”  The  fourth  brother  was  produced,  the  polo  togs, 
including  riding  boots,  transferred  from  the  unconscioiis 
brother  to  the  conscious  one  and  the  game  did  go  on,  Buf¬ 
falo  coming  out  the  winner,  so  I  believe. 

There  are  several  other  “Cary”  yarns  recently  told  me 
by  a  Buffaloite,  which  might  be  of  interest. 

One  of  the  family  was  summoned  one  morning  into 
court  and  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  $20.00  for  some 
reason.  On  the  way  out,  as  the  Judge  was  going  through 
the  door,  the  offender  “socked  him  one”  in  the  head.  The 
Judge  immediately  called  him  back  and  fined  him  $20.00 
more.  His  wife  was  present  during  the  hearing  and  said 
to  her  husband  under  her  breath,  “I  have  got  just  $20.00 
more  which  I  will  give  you  if  you  will  hand  him  another 
sock.” 

Another  time  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Cary 
family  was  playing  polo  with  some  older  men  and  he 
called  one  of  his  elders  all  kinds  of  names.  He  was  told 
by  his  mother  he  must  write  a  letter  of  apology  at  once. 
This  he  finally  did  with  reluctance,  but  he  added  a  post¬ 
script  saying,  “Please  return  this  letter  as  I  am  sure  I 
shall  need  it  again.” 


BRITISH  DEPRADATIONS  IN  THE 
WEST  INDIES. 


Especially  the  Salem  Vessels  Libelled  in 
Jamaica  in  1794. 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips. 


With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  following  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution 
came  restrictions  on  American  trade  in  the  West  Indies 
intended  to  enforce  a  blockade  of  the  French  colonies. 
The  Royal  Proclamation  of  February  11,  1793,  let  loose 
upon  American  trade,  not  only  the  British  naval  vessels 
on  the  West  India  station,  but  also  a  host  of  colonial  pri¬ 
vateers  which  were  far  less  scrupulous  in  their  dealings 
and  caused  far  more  ill  feeling.  Of  these  the  most  fair 
were  the  Jamaicans,  and  the  worst  the  Bermudans,  who 
seem  to  have  taken  advantage  in  some  cases  of  their  com¬ 
mission  to  stop  American  vessels  and  steal  everything  of 
value  on  these  ships  even  if  they  could  find  no  pretext 
for  carrying  them  into  port.^  His  Majesty’s  instruc¬ 
tions  to  privateers  of  November  6,  1793,  which  reached 
the  West  Indies  in  December,  but  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  heard  of  in  Salem  till  February  25, 
1794,*  gave  impetus  to  the  British  policy  and  caught 
many  Yankee  traders  which  had  left  Salem  in  the  autumn 
entirely  unaware  of  violating  trade  restrictions.  As  time 
went  on  four  Salem  vessels  were  reported  condemned  at 
Montserrat  with  this  brief  comment  that  “as  they  con¬ 
demn  all,  many  American  captains  decline  standing 
trial.”*  At  St.  Kitts  twenty-six  Americans  stood  li¬ 
belled  on  February  15,  1794,  including  the  Charming 
Sally,  Captain  Crowninshield  of  Salem.  At  Dominica 
thirty-nine  vessels  were  libelled,  among  them  Captains 
Whittredge,  Foster,  Wellman  and  Burchmore  of  Salem, 
and  at  Antigua  the  Americans  included  the  schooner 

1  Salem  Gazette,  Dec.  2  and  9,  1793. 

2  Salem  Gazette,  Feb.  25,  1794. 

3  Salem  Gazette,  March  11,  1794. 
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Whim,  Captain  Orne  of  Salem.^  Captain  Wellman  was 
particularly  angry  for  the  privateersmen  took  even  the 
money  of  his  officers  and  crew,  and  turned  them  adrift 
with  nothing  after  their  vessel  was  condemned.  On  the 
theory  that  the  captures  were  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
cargoes  were  French  property,  Captain  Crowninshield 
claimed  that  his  was  bona  fide  American,  to  which  the 
judge  said  he  was  willing  to  concede  that,  but  condemned 
it  as  such!®  A  later  account  of  the  American  vessels 
being  held  as  prizes  gave  at  Montserrat,  45 ;  at  Dominica, 
63 ;  at  Martinique,  72 ;  Antigua,  50 ;  St.  Kitts,  38 ;  St. 
Vincents,  18.  In  all  this  welter  of  plunder,  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  this  excerpt  in  a  letter  from  Captain  Townsend,® 
then  held  at  Barbadoes  where  his  vessel  was  con¬ 
demned,  “By  late  accounts  from  Jamaica  we  learn  that 
no  American  vessels  had  been  condemned  there  and  the 
people,  not  interested  in  privateering,  were  exceedingly 
exasperated  that  the  Americans  were  even  detained.” 
This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  very  able  archivist 
of  Jamaica,  Mr.  Langton  Haldane-Robertson,  who  has 
kindly  searched  the  records  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court, 
has  found  so  few  Salem  vessels  included.  The  first  was 
the  brig  lAon,  Captain  Simpson,  owned  by  Thomas  Saun¬ 
ders  and  Edward  Russell  of  Salem,  captured  by  a  priva¬ 
teer  schooner  Polly  and  Jane  with  the  privateer  ship 
King  Grey  in  sight  off  Cape  Tiburon  January  13,  1794. 
The  Lion  had  cleared  from  Salem  during  the  week  of 
July  2nd,  along  with  five  other  Salem  vessels  for  the 
West  Indies,^  and  even  as  late  as  August  6th  Jamaica 
and  the  other  English  islands  had  been  reported  open  to 
neutral  trade.®  The  brig  was  built  at  Kennebunk,  and  her 
crew  of  eight  were  all  Americans,  six  of  whom  had  been 
shipped  at  Salem  and  two  picked  up  at  Aux  Cayes  dur¬ 
ing  the  voyage.  There  were  two  passengers  on  board. 
Captain  Gardner  and  his  wife.  He  was  master  of  an 
American  vessel  which  had  been  condemned  at  Aux  Cayes. 

4  Salem  Gazette,  March  18,  1794. 

5  Salem  Gazette,  April  1,  1794. 

6  Salem  Gazette,  April  8,  1794. 

7  Salem  Gazette,  July  2. 

8  Salem  Gazette,  August  6th. 
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It  is  recorded  that  of  the  owners,  Thomas  Saunders  was 
a  native  of  Cape  End  (sic),  resident  in  Salem,  and  that 
Edward  Russell  was  a  native  of  North  Britain,  but  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  by  naturalization  and  resident 
in  Salem.  It  is  also  noted  that  Captain  Revel  Gardner, 
the  passenger,  was  a  native  of  the  United  States,  but  that 
his  wife  was  a  native  of  Great  Britain.  They  had  their 
trunks,  were  accompanied  by  a  servant,  and  the  Captain 
had  specie  worth  £266  in  the  currency  of  Jamaica.  The 
Gardners  had  been  deported  under  guard  from  Aux 
Cayes,  but  may  have  been  allowed  to  take  these  belong¬ 
ings,  although  it  is  difficult  to  make  this  suggestion  of 
the  specie;  indeed,  reading  between  the  lines  of  the  rec¬ 
ord,  it  is  probable  that  they  had  this  specie  secreted.  See¬ 
ing  that  Captain  Gardner’s  vessel  had  been  seized  by  the 
French  and  condemned  by  them  at  Aux  Cayes,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is:  Where  had  he  got  this  money? 

The  master  of  the  ship.  Captain  Simpson,  was  a  native 
of  Old  York  and  also  resided  there.  The  chief  mate, 
Benjamin  Meede,  was  born  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  but  resided 
in  Salem.  The  mate  had  an  appreciable  private  adven¬ 
ture  on  board  of  produce  and  hides. 

Perhaps  no  better  view  of  the  tribulations  of  our  little 
traders  in  the  West  Indies  at  this  time  can  be  given  than 
an  abbreviated  abstract  of  Captain  Simpson’s  evidence 
before  the  court: 

Saith  that  the  said  Brig  Lion  under  the  command  of  this 
Examinant  did  on  or  about  the  twenty  nineth  Day  of  June 
last  sail  from  Salem  .  .  .  bound  from  Salem  aforesaid  to 
Point  Pitre  .  .  .  did  arrive  .  .  .  about  the  twenty  sixth 
Day  of  July  last  and  remained  there  about  two  or  three  days 
but  did  not  sell  or  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  .  .  .  cargo  there 
on  account  of  his  not  being  able  to  get  so  good  a  price  for 
it  as  he  was  by  his  instructions  directed  ...  he  proceeded 
.  .  .  thence  to  Basse  Terre  .  .  .  where  he  lay  off  the  har¬ 
bour  for  a  few  hours  while  he  in  the  boat  went  on  shore  to 
inquire  the  state  of  the  market  there.  Not  finding  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  answer  he  .  .  .  proceeded  ...  to  the  Island  of  Saint 
Eustatia  where  the  said  Brig  also  lay  off  and  on  while  he 
went  on  shore  in  the  boat  to  enquire  the  state  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  there,  and  finding  they  would  not  answer  he  .  .  .  pro- 
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ceeded  to  the  Island  of  Saint  Thomas  ,  .  .  staid  there  a 
few  hours  and  departed  ...  to  Aux  Cayes  .  .  .  where  he 
staid  about  five  months  and  sold  and  disposed  of  the  whole 
of  the  outward  bound  cargo.  .  .  .  One  Monsr.  Gavenor 
stiling  himself  the  French  Commissary  at  Aux  Cayes  sent 
for  this  Examinant  some  little  time  after  his  arrival  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  proposed  to  this  Examinant  to  purchase  all  the 
fish  and  beef  on  board  said  Brig  and  some  boards  and  pay 
Examinant  for  the  same  in  produce  at  the  market  price  at 
the  expiration  of  five  weeks  after  delivery  of  the  goods,  to 
which  Examinant  answered  he  would  not  let  him  have  it 
upon  any  such  terms  and  then  left  him.  Examinant  saith 
that  he  was  frequently  afterwards  sent  for  by  the  .  .  .  Com¬ 
missary  and  had  several  conversations  with  him  .  .  .  during 
which  conversations  the  said  Commissary  insisted  upon  be¬ 
coming  the  purchaser  of  the  cargo  on  the  aforesaid  terms 
or  this  Examinant  should  not  be  permitted  to  land  or  sell 
there,  neither  should  he  be  at  liberty  to  depart  with  the 
same.  .  .  . 

Accordingly  after  having  been  detained  three  days  and 
part  of  the  cargo  being  of  a  perishable  nature,  he  was  obliged 
to  let  the  Commissary  have  upwards  of  one-half  of  the  cargo, 
in  order  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  rest,  but  the  Com¬ 
missary  did  not  comply  with  the  engagement  or  make  pay¬ 
ment  or  satisfaction  to  the  full  amount  of  the  goods  taken. 
The  produce  he  did  receive  in  payment  did  not  by  Eleven 
Thousand  Livres  or  thereabouts  amount  to  the  value  of  the 
goods  supplied  the  Commissary,  in  addition  to  which  Capt. 
Simpson  was  obliged  to  take  a  great  part  of  the  produce  at 
about  fifty  percent  more  than  the  market  price.  Declared 
that  he  would  not  have  sold  any  part  of  the  cargo  to  the 
French  official  had  he  not  been  absolutely  compelled  to  do 
so  for  the  preservation  of  the  rest.  He  invested  the  nett  pro¬ 
ceeds  (save  and  except  the  sum  of  about  Two  Hundred  & 
Twenty-four  Spanish  Milled  Dollars)  of  such  part  of  the 
outward  cargo  as  the  Commissary  permitted  him  to  sell  in 
the  purchase  of  molasses,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee  and  indigo, 
and  with  this  cargo  and  with  such  other  produce  as  he  had 
received  from  the  Commissary  he  sailed  from  Aux  Cayes 
on  January  12,  1794,  bound  back  to  Salem. 

Saith  that  the  reason  of  his  stay  at  Aux  Cayes  aforesaid 
from  the  ninth  Day  of  August  last  past  till  the  Eleventh 
Day  of  January  .  .  .  was  because  he  could  not  obtain  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  said  Commissary  sooner  and  as  it  was,  was 
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obliged  to  come  away  without  being  fully  paid  .  •  .  Saith 
that  if  he  could  have  procured  molasses  and  other  articles 
of  merchandise  and  a  good  market  for  his  outward  bound 
cargo  at  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe  or  Saint  Thomas  ...  he 
would  have  sold  and  disposed  of  all  his  said  cargo  at  either 
of  these  places  and  returned  .  .  .  thence  directly  to 
Salem  ...  he  did  actually  obtain  a  better  price  for  his  said 
outward  bound  cargo  at  Aux  Cayes  than  he  had  been  offered 
or  would  have  got  at  any  of  the  other  places.  .  .  .  Saith  he 
never  was  at  Aux  Cayes  before. 

The  examinations  and  the  vessel’s  papers  established 
that  the  Lion  was  neutral  property,  and  so  the  captors 
did  not  proceed  against  the  vessel  herself,  but  they 
brought  suit  against  the  cargo  and  specie,  including  the 
specie  belonging  to  Captain  Gardner,  on  allegation  that 
these  were  enemy  property,  and  as  such  lawful  prize  of 
war.  The  cargo  and  specie  were  landed,  pending  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  cause,  the  brig  discharged,  and  the  papers 
not  necessary  to  the  suit  were  ordered  to  be  given  back 
to  Captain  Simpson.  The  master,  however,  remained  on 
for  a  time  at  Jamaica,  to  attend  to  the  matters  arising 
from  the  cause,  finally  arriving  at  Salem  on  April  22nd. 
Yet  the  cause  was  not  disposed  of  until  May  21st,  when 
the  cargo  and  that  part  of  the  specie  ($224)  belonging 
to  the  vessel’s  owners  were  acquitted.  Captain  Gardner 
apparently  could  not  testify  on  behalf  of  his  specie,  and 
this  bad  been  condemned  “by  default”  on  March  13th. 
In  Thomas  Poole’s  Marine  List  printed  in  the  Salem 
Gazette  of  January  7,  1794,  Captain  Simpson  was  listed 
among  those  American  captains  who  had  sold  to  the  Com- 
missaire  at  Aux  Cayes  and  were  not  likely  to  get  their 
pay.  He  was  reported  to  have  sold  in  the  amount  of 
$3750  and  to  have  $3000  yet  due. 

The  Lion  made  pretty  good  time  north  after  sail¬ 
ing  from  Jamaica  and  she  is  entered  from  Jamaica 
April  22.®  She  had  certainly  fared  better  than  Cap¬ 
tain  Neale’s  vessel  which  had  been  condemned  at  St. 
Vincent  under  that  curious  rule  of  1756  which  main¬ 
tained  that  neutrals  could  not  trade  in  time  of  war 
in  articles  which  were  not  permitted  in  times  of  peace. 

9  Salem  Gazette,  April  22,  1794. 
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Captain  James  Tracy  also  got  home  from  Montserrat 
where  his  vessel  and  cargo  had  been  condemned  for  a 
loss  of  $17,000. 

The  next  vessel  taken  into  Jamaica  was  the  schooner 
Polly,  Nathaniel  Knight,  Master,  which  belonged  to  John 
Norris,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Salem.  She  was 
an  unarmed  vessel  of  71  tons,  with  a  crew  of  seven,  and 
was  captured  February  25,  1794,  a  little  leeward  of  Isle 
a  la  Vache  by  the  privateer  schooner  Hawke,  Patrick  Ayl- 
ward.  Commander,  with  his  Majesty’s  ship  Success,  Fran¬ 
cis  Roberts,  Commander,  in  sight,  and  was  brought  in 
by  Stephen  Conyers,  a  prizemaster  from  the  Hawke. 

Captain  Knight  stated  in  his  examination  that  he  was 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  born  at  Salem,  and  had 
sailed  from  there  for  sixteen  years,  that  he  had  known 
the  schooner  for  about  five  years,  she  had  been  built  at 
Salem  and  had  been  acquired  by  John  Norris  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Shillaber,  she  was  the  sole  property  of  John  Norris 
and  had  never  before  been  seized,  or  condemned  as  a 
prize.  He  stated  that  no  other  person  was  concerned  in 
her  in  any  way,  and  did  not  believe  that  vessel  or  cargo 
were  insured  as  it  was  not  the  custom  of  said  Norris  to 
insure  his  property,  as  he  had  informed  the  witness.  This 
agrees  with  the  general  reputation  of  Norris  in  Salem  of 
never  sharing  his  ventures  with  anybody,  but  it  is  hard 
to  find  other  evidence  that  he  never  even  insured.  Cap¬ 
tain  Knight  was  no  novice  in  West  India  voyages.  The 
previous  summer  he  was  reported  at  Port-au-Prince  in 
the  Polly  on  August  8th  from  whence  he  sailed  Septem¬ 
ber  6th  and  arrived  in  Salem  the  week  of  October  22nd. 
Captain  Knight  vn:ote  a  more  interesting  journal  than 
most  captains  and  detailed  his  adventures  on  the  home¬ 
ward  voyage.  Here  is  an  extract: — 

September  8th  —  Was  boarded  by  the  privateer  schooner 
Flying  Fish,  Captain  Gibson  of  New  Providence,  by  whom 
he  was  examined,  treated  politely,  and  on  his  being  satisfied 
there  was  no  French  property,  permitted  to  proceed. 

September  9th  —  Fell  in  with  the  British  Frigate  Alli¬ 
gator  of  32  guns  commanded  by  Captain  Rowley;  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  boarded  him,  examined  his  papers  and  returned  on 
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board  the  frigate  telling  Captain  Knight  he  should  receive  a 
signal  when  he  might  depart.  When  the  signal  was  given, 
the  music  on  board  the  frigate  immediately  struck  up  Yankee 
Doodle  —  a  favorite  tune  with  the  British  ever  since  their 
glorious  march  to  Lexington  in  1775,  (Captain  Knight, 
with  true  Yankee  humor  ordered  his  black  cook  to  echo  the 
tune  on  his  violin.) 

September  11th  —  Was  spoke  by  a  New  Providence  priva¬ 
teer  of  two  guns,  informed  the  Captain  that  he  had  already 
been  examined  by  Captain  Gibson,  on  which  the  privateer 
wishing  him  a  good  passage,  left  him. 

September  12th  —  Met  another  New  Providence  privateer 
of  ten  guns  who  left  him  in  the  same  civil  manner  after  like 
information. 

September  15th  —  Spoke  a  brig  from  Gonaive  bound  to 
New  London  out  8  days,  the  Master  of  which  informed  that 
the  Spanish  privateers  take  all  Americans  they  fall  in  with 
and  carry  them  into  Cuba  or  St.  Domingo,  putting  the  crews 
in  irons  and  treating  them  about  like  pirates.^® 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  was  for 
American  vessels  to  escape  capture,  and  also  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Knight  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  danger,  but  now 
to  return  to  the  trip  when  he  was  captured  by  the  Hawke. 
He  left  Salem  about  November  26,  1793,  in  company 
with  five  other  brigs  and  schooners  bound  for  the  West 
Indies,  with  a  typical  New  England  cargo.  There  were 
eighty  hogsheads  of  salt  fish,  ten  barrels  of  mackerel, 
twenty  of  flour,  five  of  pork,  eight  of  beef,  twenty  of  rum, 
and  a  parcel  of  shooks,  headings  and  hoops.  He  touched 
first  at  ’Statia,  where  he  sold  some  of  the  cargo  and  picked 
up  seven  puncheons  of  rum,  and  collected  a  note  due  John 
Norris,  which  yielded  him,  principal  and  interest,  67 
Half  Joes  (equal  to  perhaps  (  ?)  American  dollars).  Then 
he  proceeded  to  Aux  Cayes,  where  he  sold  the  rest  of  his 
cargo  and  the  seven  puncheons  of  rum,  and  with  the  cash 
in  hand  bought  35,000  pounds  of  coffee,  eight  hogsheads 
of  molasses,  seven  casks  of  cacao,  and  seven  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  had  started  for  home  when  captured.  All  the 
outward  and  homeward  cargo  was  the  exclusive  property 
of  John  Norris. 

10  Abstract  from  Captain  Knight’s  Journal  in  Salem  Gazette, 
October  15,  1793. 
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On  April  2nd  Captain  Knight,  who  had  then  been  held 
six  weeks,  wrote  home  rather  despondently,  “The  agent 
tells  me  that  our  vessels  and  cargoes  will  be  given  up 
when  the  packet  arrives,  which  has  been  due  13  days. 
But  last  week  they  condemned  a  number  of  American 
vessels  and  cargoes.”^^ 

The  West  Indies  were  supplied  with  food  largely  by 
the  American  vessels,  however,  and  the  government  policy 
was  ceasing  to  be  popular.  Word  came  from  ’Statia  that 
American  vessels  sent  in  had  been  dismissed.  All  kinds 
of  provisions  were  rising  very  fast  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  people  appeared  extremely  sorry  that  the  Americans 
had  been  so  ill-treated  by  their  privateers  and  Courts  of 
Admiralty.*^  This  seems  to  have  been  about  the  only 
cheering  note,  however,  in  a  chorus  of  woe,  except  Captain 
Tittle  of  the  schooner  Lark,  who  arrived  June  17th  and 
reported  being  carried  into  Jamaica  and  released  without 
being  libelled.  He  brought  a  letter  from  Kingston  which 
reported  “the  packet  arrived  ...  we  cannot  get  any  news 
from  her  only  are  told  that  there  is  no  war  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  The  agents  offer  to  give  up  a  number 
of  American  vessels  and  cargoes,  if  the  Masters  will  pay 
what  expense  they  have  been  at  and  give  acquittance  which 
shall  prevent  them  and  their  owners  making  any  future 
claim  for  damages.  Some  have,  and  others  will  not,  com¬ 
ply  with  the  condition.”^® 

The  last  week  in  June,  Captain  Knight  reached  Salem 
and  evidently  complied  with  the  terms,  for  the  Gazette 
announced,  “Within  a  few  days  a  number  of  American 
vessels  have  arrived  from  a  state  of  arrestation  in  Ja¬ 
maica  having  been  acquitted,  paying  heavy  costs.”  Their 
Captains  must  have  pondered  with  much  wrath  the  in¬ 
justice  of  being  seized  on  the  high  seas  without  cause, 
held  three  months  to  their  great  damage,  and  then  charged 
a  heavy  price  for  the  privilege  of  being  let  go.  The  other 
vessels  which  arrived  with  Captain  Knight  were  the 
schooner  Sally,  Woodbridge  Grafton,  Master,  and  the 

11  Salem  Gazette,  May  6,  1794. 

12  Captain  Tredick  in  Salem  Gazette,  May  13,  1794. 

13  Salem  Gazette,  June  17,  1794. 
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sloop  Nancy,  John  Ingersoll,  Master,  of  which  we  have 
reports  from  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court,  also. 

Now  that  sloop  Nancy  takes  on  peculiar  significance, 
because  no  boat  was  ever  more  mixed  up  with  the  family 
of  the  famous  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  author  of  the  Navi¬ 
gator,  translator  and  annotator  of  La  Place’s  Mechanique 
Celeste  and  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
and  a  dozen  others,  than  the  Nancy.  She  was  partly 
owned  by  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  his  uncle  and  future  father- 
in-law,  and  partly  owned  and  commanded  by  John  Inger¬ 
soll,  his  future  brother-in-law,  his  own  brother,  Habakkuk, 
was  the  mate  and  his  younger  brother,  Samuel,  was  one 
of  the  crew.  It  is  merely  an  example  of  what  a  demo¬ 
cratic  place  Salem  was  and  how  all  the  families  were 
mixed  up  in  all  its  activities. 

The  capture  of  the  Nancy  on  this  voyage  was  the  least 
of  her  adventures.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  just  eight  days 
out  of  Salem,  on  a  previous  voyage,  the  captain  sighted 
the  wreck  of  a  ship  to  windward,  and  went  out  to  take  a 
look  at  her.  She  was  the  ship  Albion  of  Bristol,  a  large 
copper  bottomed  vessel  of  200  tons,  built  for  the  Guinea 
trade.  She  had  evidently  been  abandoned  for  some  time, 
but  Captain  Ingersoll  and  his  crew  of  five  men  and  a  boy, 
with  great  effort  effected  some  repairs,  pumped  the  great 
ship  dry  and  the  seventh  day  after  finding  her  got  her  into 
Salem.  She  was  a  rich  prize  supposed  to  have  been  part 
of  the  Jamaica  fleet  which  had  sailed  in  June  and  was 
loaded  with  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  mahogany  and  logwood. 
As  the  paper  remarks,^^  “None  but  such  active  men  as 
Captain  Ingersoll  and  his  crew  would  have  attempted  to 
bring  in  such  a  wreck  .  .  .  but  he  was  inured  to  the 
business  in  his  last  voyage  in  which  he  suffered  unparal¬ 
leled  shipwreck  and  conducted  his  shattered,  half  sunken 
bark  into  port  to  the  admiration  of  every  mariner.” 

Captain  Ingersoll  must  have  had  a  reputation  of  being 
hard  to  kill,  for  one  day  the  paper  casually  entered  this 
item,  “An  account  is  circulating  in  various  papers  that 
Captain  Ingersoll  of  this  town  was  killed  by  a  hogshead 
of  molasses.  On  what  circumstances  it  is  built,  we  are 
14  Salem  Gazette,  August  13,  1793. 
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at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  as  we  have  daily  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  walk  the  streets.^®  Evidently  it  was  deemed 
impossible  that  a  mere  hogshead  of  molasses  could  kill 
the  worthy  Captain. 

The  Albion  recorded  as  Captain  Ingersoll  commander, 
from  sea  latitude  38°  longitude  66°  was  duly  entered  on 
August  13th,  but  the  worthy  Captain  did  not  enter  the 
Nancy,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  his  prize  ashore  went  right 
along  to  Guadaloupe  on  his  legitimate  business  and  got 
back  again  to  Salem  early  in  November. 

Again  he  wasted  no  time  and  cleared  the  middle  of 
December  bound  to  Jacmel  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola 
and  back  and  was  captured  March  4,  1794  by  the  schooner 
Polly  and  Jane,  a  letter  of  marque,  commanded  by 
Michael  Wrayford,  when  loaded  with  cotton,  coffee  and 
hides,  of  which  eight  bags  of  cotton,  five  of  coffee,  eight 
barrels  of  coffee  and  one  damaged  coffee  were  the  private 
venture  of  the  crew.  A  set  of  full  interrogatories  were 
considered  but,  just  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  arrived  the  new 
instructions  from  his  Majesty  bearing  date  January  8, 
1794,  which  seemed  to  cancel  all  proceedings  and  the 
Nancy  was  ordered  released  May  20,  1794. 

The  fourth  vessel  to  be  libelled  at  Jamaica  at  this  time 
was  the  schooner  Sally  of  63  tons,  commanded  by  Wood- 
bridge  Grafton,  John  Chapman,  mate,  which  the  Captain 
testified  belonged  to  Stephen  Osborn,  but  had  been  char¬ 
tered  by  Daniel  Saunders  for  this  voyage  and  sailed  from 
Salem  about  December  8th. 

Now  the  record  of  this  voyage  of  the  Sally  is  not  as 
clear  as  the  others.  In  the  first  place  Captain  Grafton, 
though  descended  from  two  of  the  most  respectable  fami¬ 
lies  of  Salem,  had  undoubtedly  commanded  slavers  from 
the  Guinea  coast.  Moreover,  although  the  records  in  Ja¬ 
maica  show  that  she  had  sailed  from  Salem  on  December 
8th,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  record  of  clear¬ 
ance  from  Salem  in  the  autumn  of  1793.  The  chartering 
of  vessels  was  not  a  usual  practice,  as  Salem  vessels  were 
usually  loaded  and  sailed  for  their  owners.  The  outward 
cargo  comprised  forty-two  hogsheads  of  fish,  fifty-seven 
15  Salem  CHizette,  Augfust  7,  1792. 
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barrels  of  beef,  five  or  six  cans  of  cheese,  soap  and  candles, 
some  shooks  and  assorted  articles,  and  sixty  sheep  on  deck. 

The  Scdly  was  stated  to  have  been  taken  into  the  Turk 
Islands  by  a  Bermuda  privateer  on  her  way  to  Jeremie 
in  Hispaniola,  detained  for  a  few  days  and  released.  By 
some  accident  while  at  the  Turks  Islands,  her  boat  was 
stove  and  rendered  useless.  As  they  went  by  Port-de- 
Paix,  they  stood  in  to  see  if  they  could  buy  a  boat  from 
American  vessels  lying  there.  The  Captain  claimed  they 
were  then  boarded  by  two  boatloads  of  Frenchmen  who 
forced  them  to  go  into  the  port.  Captain  Grafton  was 
held  for  a  few  days  prisoner  on  his  own  boat  till  the 
General  of  the  District  arrived,  who  said  he  should  not 
leave  till  he  had  disposed  of  his  whole  cargo  and  private 
adventures  either  to  the  General  or  to  merchants  there 
and  invested  the  proceeds  in  merchandise  of  the  port. 

This  homeward  cargo  comprised  338  bags,  69  barrels 
and  24  hogsheads  of  coffee,  six  hogsheads  of  sugar,  one 
cask  of  indigo  and  four  of  hides,  part  of  which  coffee  and 
the  indigo  belonged  to  Captain  Grafton. 

The  Sally  was  captured  one  day  out  of  Port-de-Paix, 
on  March  10th  by  his  Majesty’s  frigate  Alligator,  Thomas 
Surridge,  Commander.  She  was  stated  to  have  been 
bought  three  years  before  by  Stephen  Osborn  from  John 
Norris.  She  had  been  built  at  Salisbury  eight  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  been  used  by  Osborn  since  his  purchase  of 
her  as  a  fisherman  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  The 
Captain  thought  both  vessel  and  cargo  were  insured ;  cer¬ 
tainly  his  own  interest  in  the  cargo  was  insured. 

The  mate’s  story  differed  from  the  captain’s  in  that  he 
claimed  they  went  into  Port-de-Paix  because  the  food  for 
the  deck-load  of  sheep  was  lost  overboard  and  they  put  into 
the  first  port  for  more.  The  captain  and  mate  should  have 
got  together  on  their  stories  as  the  variation  must  have 
created  an  unfavorable  impression  and  raised  a  suspicion 
that  the  captain  had  discovered  that  his  provisions  would 
sell  well  in  Port-de-Paix,  and  that  coffee  and  other  goods 
might  be  cheap.  Chapman,  the  mate,  protested  that  he 
had  lost  heavily  by  the  delay  of  the  voyage,  and  made  a 
special  point  of  its  preventing  him  from  returning  to  his 
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fishing  business,  which  suggested  that  he  was  the  captain 
when  the  vessel  was  sent  to  Newfoundland  fishing.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  officers  did  not  get  compensation  for  their  losses 
and  had  to  pay  heavy  costs  before  they  were  released,  but 
though  the  last  captured,  they  got  home  the  same  week 
that  the  others  did^®  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mate 
got  off  for  his  fishing  trip. 

This  whole  episode  shows  the  usual  symptoms  of  a  state 
of  war  on  neutral  trade.  The  British  first  declared  a  state 
of  blockade  of  the  French  Islands  by  Royal  Proclamation 
of  February  11,  1793,  then  released  a  flock  of  privateers 
and  inspired  the  regular  navy  vessels  to  seize  neutral 
shipping  trading  to  the  French  islands,  but  it  was  not 
very  effective  in  the  islands  like  Jamaica  which  had  de¬ 
cent  Admiralty  Courts,  for  they  did  not  find  any  special 
grounds  to  condemn  vessels.  For  instance,  word  came  to 
Salem  as  early  as  October  that  the  sloop  Friendship,  Cap¬ 
tain  Harmon,  had  been  captured  “by  the  privateer  schoon¬ 
er  Tyger  commanded  by  John  Waller,  who  took  out  two 
of  his  sailors  put  a  prize  master  and  her  sailors  on  board 
and  sent  him  in  to  Jamaica  although  he  had  not  the  least 
article  on  board  which  could  afford  a  pretext  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  French  property.  He  was  detained  several  days,  and 
then  finding  that  he  was  not  a  prize,  was  permitted  to 
depart  without  receiving  any  compensation  for  his  deten¬ 
tion  and  expenses,  and  was  obliged  to  work  his  vessel  with 
two  men  and  a  boy,  two  of  his  sailors  being  detained  on 
board  the  privateer. 

This  was  bad  enough  but  in  other  British  colonies  they 
were  finding  pretexts  even  then  for  condemning  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  and  this  appeared  to  be  especially  true  in 
Montserrat  and  Bermuda.^®  The  papers  of  the  autumn 
are  filled  with  accounts  of  vessels  held  up.  They  vary 
all  the  way  from  accounts  of  being  boarded,  treated  very 
civilly,^®  and  allowed  to  pass,  to  the  performances  of  one 
Captain  Caley,  who  acted  more  like  a  pirate  than  a  priva¬ 
te  Salem  Gazette,  July  1,  1794. 

17  Salem  Gazette,  October  22,  1793. 

18  Salem  Gazette,  January  21-28,  1794. 

19  Salem  Gazette,  January  28,  1794. 
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teer  commissioner  by  his  Majesty.*®  Captain  Joshua 
Webb  of  the  schooner  Polly  complained  of  being  robbed 
of  $200  by  a  privateer  flying  French  colors  but  entirely 
manned  by  Englishmen.*^  Captain  Calvert  complained 
that  on  his  outward  voyage  “he  was  boarded  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  pirate  .  .  .  and  he  stole  everything  of  value  and 
robbed  the  vessel  of  all  their  stores,”  and  then  allowed 
them  to  proceed.** 

By  the  end  of  1793  this  country  had  begun  to  take 
notice  of  these  commercial  difficulties  and  by  Washing¬ 
ton’s  instructions,  Jefferson  presented  a  full  report  of  the 
commercial  restrictions.**  The  House  of  Representatives 
had  passed  a  vote  creating  a  small  navy  of  frigates  to 
protect  our  commerce.  Presently  news  arrived  of  the 
King’s  letter  of  instructions  to  privateers  under  date  of 
November  6,  1793,  which  definitely  authorized  them  to 
take  all  American  vessels  trading  to  French  ports  in  for 
adjudication.  Simultaneously  came  to  Salem  a  host  of 
letters  from  captains  who  had  been  taken  to  various  ports. 
Captain  Gray,  who  had  been  taken  to  St.  Kitts  with 
twenty-two  other  captains,  drew  up  a  memorial  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington.  They  estimated  that  the  cargoes  of 
American  vessels  held  there  amounted  to  $300,000  and 
a  day  or  two  later  the  frigate  Quebec  arrived  at  St.  Kitts 
with  some  more  American  captains  from  vessels  she  had 
taken.**  Similar  reports  came  from  Montserrat,  Antigua 
and  Barbadoes. 

Meanwhile  mass  meetings  were  held  to  memorialize 
Congress  to  take  some  action  and  demonstrations  by  sail¬ 
ors  thrown  out  of  work  occurred.**  Word  of  a  more 
cheering  nature  soon  came  to  the  effect  that  while  ves¬ 
sels  might  be  condemned  and  sold,  the  proceeds  would 
be  held  pending  further  instructions  from  England,  and 
also  that  Congress  had  ordered  the  coastwise  forts,  includ¬ 
ing  Salem,  put  in  order  and  garrisoned.  Presently 

80  Salem  Gazette,  November  5th,  Captain  Pierce’s  account ; 
December  10,  Captain  Briard’s  account. 

21  Salem  Gazette,  November  26,  1793. 

22  Salem  Gazette,  December  2,  1793. 

23  American  State  Papers  1789-96,  Boston,  1815,  342-353. 

84  Salem  Gazette,  February  23  and  March  4,  1793. 

25  Salem  Gazette,  March  18,  1794. 
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Salem  deeded  its  forts  over  to  the  Federal  government.^* 
News  continued  to  arrive  from  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts  and 
Barbadoes  of  ship  masters  held  as  prisoners  and  vessels 
robbed  and  condemned.  Jamaica  was  the  one  bright  spot, 
no  condemnation  had  happened  there.  Resolutions  were 
offered  in  Congress  to  indemnify  the  merchants  for  their 
losses  and  finally  on  April  15th  word  reached  Salem  that 
the  President  had  sent  a  despatch  boat  from  Baltimore 
to  Jamaica  with  a  very  spirited  demand.  The  pilot  boat 
was  up  and  off  the  same  day  the  demand  was  written  and 
the  Salem  people  were  pleased  that  William  Carlton,  a 
former  Salem  captain,  had  been  put  in  command.  An 
embargo  had  been  put  in  force  and  was  continued  by  reso¬ 
lution  of  Congress  till  May  25th.  A  report  on  complaints 
of  spoliation  of  our  commerce  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  made  public  and  almost  simultaneously  came  word 
that  no  vessels  had  been  tried  at  Dominica  since  the  last 
instructions  came  from  England.  Captain  Peters  arrived 
from  Antigua,  where  he  had  been  taken,  but  was  released. 
Captain  Odell  reported  from  St.  Eustatia  that  vessels  were 
still  being  carried  there  and  libelled  but  not  put  on  trial. 
Captain  Barker  presently  arrived  from  Montserrat  with 
news  that  he  had  been  carried  into  that  port,  but  acquit¬ 
ted.  The  stories  grow  more  and  more  mild  as  the  months 
pass  and  apparently  the  British  West  India  people  were 
getting  more  and  more  resentful  of  the  British  policy. 
They  had  depended  largely  on  American  provisions 
brought  in  American  bottoms  and  the  persecution  of 
American  traders  had  produced  an  acute  shortage  of  food 
throughout  the  Islands  and  perhaps  this  contributed  as 
much  or  more  to  the  change  of  policy  as  did  the  spirited 
protest  of  President  Washington.  On  June  17th  arrived 
definite  word  that  all  the  French  ports  captured  by  the 
English  were  open  to  American  vessels  for  provisions, 
shoes  and  flannels,  lumber,  etc.,  and  they  could  take  away 
sugar,  rum,  coffee,  cotton  and  produce  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  regular  procedure  against  American  ves¬ 
sels  seems  to  have  been  withdravm,  but  the  Bermudan 
vessels  which  almost  acted  as  pirates  throughout  the  epi- 
26  Salem  Gazette,  April  22,  1794. 
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sode,  and  were  backed  up  by  a  corrupt  judge  continued  a 
menace  for  some  time.  As  a  parting  shot  they  captured 
Captain  Baker  in  the  schooner  Swallow,  regularly  cleared 
by  the  British  authorities  from  a  port  in  Hispaniola  and 
ordered  her  to  Bermuda  under  a  prize  master  and  five 
hands,  but  says  the  account,  “Captain  Baker  found  the 
means  to  bring  the  Schooner  into  this  port  with  the  prize- 
master  and  all.”  One  wonders  what  became  of  the  prize- 
master.^'’^ 

27  Salem  Gazette,  Jiily  8,  1794. 

Note  —  All  data  from  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court  at  Jamaica 
are  taken  from  the  careful  abstracts  of  Mr.  Haldane-Roherston, 
to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted. 
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Preliminary  Notes 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  defines  a  privateer  as 
“An  armed  vessel  belonging  to  a  private  owner,  commis¬ 
sioned  by  a  belligerent  state  to  carry  on  operations  of 
war.  The  commission  is  known  as  letters  of  marque.  It 
was  abolished  by  the  declaration  of  Paris  16  April  1856. 
The  United  States  and  Spain  did  not  accede  to  it  but 
both  observed  it.  Rules  were  adopted  by  the  Hague  Con¬ 
ference  in  1907.” 

In  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute 
(volume  60,  p.  49),  Mr.  William  D.  Chappie  wrote:  “Let¬ 
ters  of  marque  were  issued  to  privately  owned  vessels, 
and  if  such  vessels  had  no  commission  its  sailors  were 
deemed  pirates,  but  if  commissioned  those  captured  were 
entitled  to  all  rights  they  would  have  received  if  they  had 
been  sailing  on  regular  men-of-war. 

“Letters  of  marque  were  issued  to  all  privately  owned 
vessels  but  those  commonly  known  as  Letter  of  Marque 
ships  were  those  carrying  a  cargo  to  a  definite  port  or 
ports  and  merely  capturing  prizes  if  they  got  a  chance 
and  defending  themselves  from  attack,  while  a  vessel 
described  as  a  privateer  was  a  privately  owned  vessel 
whose  sole  purpose  was  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  an 
enemy  and  not  to  carry  cargoes.” 

The  following  papers  were  issued  by  the  Comptroller’s 
Office  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington: 

July  9,  1812 

Sir: — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  referred  to  this  of¬ 
fice  your  letter  to  him  of  the  2d.  instant. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  necessary  that  Vessels  bear¬ 
ing  Letters  of  Marque  and  reprisal  need  take  the  Marine 
Papers  of  which  you  have  mentioned.  It  would  not,  I 
imagine,  have  been  intended  by  Congress,  to  place  such 
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vessels  on  the  same  footing,  on  their  outward  bound  voy¬ 
ages  at  least,  with  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade,  and  in  the  Merchant  Service. 

I  am  very  respectfully. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

Henry  Dearborn,  Esq.  Richard  Rush. 

Department  of  State  August  11,  1812 

Sir: — 

I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  what  you  will  be  pleased  to  con¬ 
sider  Rules  of  conduct  for  your  Government,  in  all  cases 
of  vessels  permitted  to  sail  as  Cartels  for  the  conveyance 
of  British  Subjects  to  the  dominions  of  their  Sovereign 
from  the  Port  of  Boston. 

1st.  The  Exportation  of  produce  or  Merchandise  is 
altogether  prohibited. 

2d.  Articles  of  wearing  apparel,  household  furniture, 
and,  if  requested,  a  reasonable  number  of  domestic  Ani¬ 
mals,  the  property  of  passengers,  may  be  allowed  to  be 
taken  on  Board. 

3d.  American  Citizens  are  not  permitted  to  embark. 
4th.  Women  and  Children,  of  the  families  of  British 
subjects  although  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  suf¬ 
fered  to  accompany  their  husbands  and  friends. 

5th.  Man  friends  are  not  permitted  to  take  passage. 
6th.  A  reasonable  stock  of  provisions  is,  in  all  cases, 
to  be  allowed,  of  which  the  Collector  is  to  be  the  judge; 
deciding  in  that  respect,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Crew  and  passengers,  and  the  probable  duration  of  the 
voyage. 

7th.  Bonds,  in  every  case,  are  to  be  taken  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  vessel  and  crew  to  the  United  States.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be. 

Sir 

The  Collector  of  the  Customs  very  respectfully.  Your 
Boston.  mo  obt  Servt 

John  Graham 
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Massachusetts  District  July  17,  1812 

Ordered  That  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Court  for  the  unlading  and  delivery  of  any 
wearing  apparel  or  personal  baggage  belonging  to  any  pas¬ 
senger  on  board  the  same,  which  the  captors  or  their 
authorized  agent  may  consent  to  surrender  and  deliver 
the  captured  persons  claiming  the  same  respectively,  and 
which  the  Collector  of  any  port  in  which  any  such  cap¬ 
tured  vessel  may  be  brought  shall  give  his  permit  to  be 
unladen  and  delivered  from  any  such  captured  vessel. 

J.  N.  Davis,  Dis.  Judge. 

A  Letter  to  Captain  Benjamin  Upton,  brig  Mont¬ 
gomery.  (q.  V.) 

To  Captain  Benj.  Upton  of  the  Private  Armed  Brig 
Montgomery.  (On  a  printed  form.) 

The  public  and  private  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States  are  not  to  interrupt  any  vessels  belonging  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  coming  from  British  ports  laden 
with  British  merchandise,  in  consequence  of  the  alleged 
repeal  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  but  are  on  the 
contrary  to  give  all  aid  to  the  same;  in  order  that  such 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  may  be  dealt  with  on  their  arrival 
as  may  be  decided  by  the  competent  authorities. 

James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  writer  from  Captain  D.  W. 
Knox,  U.  S.  N.,  Retired,  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Office 
of  Naval  Records  and  Library  of  the  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“In  1885  the  Treasury  Department  called  in  regis¬ 
ters  and  other  records  from  1789  to  1801  on  account  of 
French  Spoliation  claims. 

“On  14  January  1921  fire  broke  out  and  destroyed 
some  copies  from  1815  to  1872. 

“The  unburned  remains  of  the  Custom  House  papers 
were  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
the  National  Archives  after  the  fire  and  have  been  par¬ 
tially  sorted  and  filed. 

“They  include  Custom  House  papers  1789-1801,  Reg- 
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isters  1815-1872,  Enrollments  1815-1866.  Also  all  sur¬ 
rendered  copies  of  Enrollments  and  Licenses  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Marine  &  Navigation  for  vessels  built  prior  to 
1918. 

“Records  and  scrap  books  before  1815  were  partly 
burned  (when  the  British  took  the  city).  Those  before 
1815  are  not  found  and  presumably  were  burned  in 
1814.” 

Certificates  of  Registry  and  Enrollment  and  licenses 
were  issued  as  evidence  that  vessels  of  five  tons  or  over 
were  entitled  to  the  rights  of  an  American  vessel. 

Registers  were  for  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  enrollments 
for  fishing  and  coastwise  trade,  and  licenses  likewise  for 
vessels  of  twenty  tons  or  over,  but  a  copy  of  the  license 
had  to  be  renewed  yearly  and  was  not  retained  except  by 
the  Custom  House  until  1906. 

Vessels  from  five  to  twenty  tons  received  only  a  license. 
Permanent  or  temporary  documents  depended  on  whether 
they  were  issued  at  home  ports  or  elsewhere.  New  ones 
were  issued  for  any  change  in  trade,  ownership,  rig,  ton¬ 
nage,  dimensions  or  name.  Registers  were  in  triplicate, 
one  copy  given  to  master,  one  kept  at  the  Custom  House 
and  one  sent  to  the  Register  of  the  Treasury.  The  same 
system  applied  to  enrollments, 

Salem  papers  found  are:  Registers,  1784-1791,  1792- 
1801,  1815-1917 ;  Enrollments,  1789-1793,  a  few,  1815- 
1819,  1822-1917;  Licenses,  1867-1917. 

When,  on  account  of  some  change  as  shown  above,  the 
Captain  applied  for  new  papers  he  was  obliged  to  surren¬ 
der  the  old  ones  and  these  were  forwarded  to  Washington, 
compared  with  the  old  ones  and,  if  satisfactory,  were  can¬ 
celled  and  destroyed. 

The  War  of  1812  has  been  strangely  neglected  as  a 
subject  for  reliable  information.  The  present  list  of  the 
privateers  of  Salem  is  an  effort  to  collect  what  can  be 
learned  from  all  available  sources  such  facts  as  can  be 
found,  to  check  the  different  sources  against  each  other 
and.  in  brief,  to  eliminate  the  errors  and  omissions  and 
arrive  at  something  like  the  truth. 

Such  sources  are  first  the  Registers  and  other  records 
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in  the  documents  now  deposited  with  the  Essex  Institute 
since  the  office  of  the  Customs  has  been  removed  to  smaller 
and  more  modern  quarters  which  were  quite  incapable  of 
storing  the  vast  mass  of  books  and  papers  accumulated 
through  so  many  years.  Even  in  their  new  storage  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  arrange  them  conveniently  for  easy 
reference,  though  many  of  them  are  far  more  accessible 
than  they  were  in  the  old  Custom  House,  and  they  are  at 
least  in  a  fireproof  stack. 

These  papers  may  be  called  a  prime  source  and  to  be 
trusted  so  far  as  they  go.  There  are  doubtless  many  docu¬ 
ments  missing,  if  only  because  of  those  called  in  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  a  book  of  licenses  for  the  vessels  under  twenty 
tons  has  not  been  found.  The  next  most  important  source 
is  found  in  the  large  collections  of  Log  Books  collected  by 
the  Essex  Institute  and  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem. 
Those  connected  with  the  War  of  1812  are  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber  than  could  be  wished,  but  fortunately  the  local  news¬ 
papers  printed  a  good  many,  extracting  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  items.  Anyone  who  has  looked  through  ships’  logs 
will  recall  the  laconic  style  in  which  most  of  them  were 
kept.  Now  and  then  one  indicates  more  or  less  education 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  but  in  most  cases  apart  from 
observations  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  latitude 
and  longitude  and  the  sails  that  were  set  during  each 
twenty-four  hours  form  the  chief  contents,  with  perhaps 
a  few  remarks  upon  whales  and  birds  sighted.  However, 
as  it  was  war-time,  more  attention  was  paid  to  vessels 
sighted,  especially  where  some  man-of-war  gave  chase 
and,  of  course,  where  they  boarded  and  searched  some  ves¬ 
sels  they  overtook.  The  writing  is  usually  of  the  most 
rugged  and  appears  to  have  been  done  with  a  marlin-spike 
for  pen  and  is  often  almost  or  entirely  illegible  and  the 
pages  stained  with  sea-water  and  age.  Now  and  then 
someone  with  a  taste  for  drawing  was  the  clerk,  and  illus¬ 
trations  are  introduced,  such  as  one  in  which  the  artist 
used  a  sort  of  Mercator’s  Projection  method  to  show  the 
various  manoeuvres  resorted  to  in  a  fight.  This  was  inge¬ 
nious,  but  not  easy  for  a  landsman  to  follow. 

Perhaps  the  third  in  importance  for  accurate  informa- 
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tion  is  the  diary  kept  by  Doctor  William  Bentley  from 
1783-1819.  This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  books  of 
its  kind,  filling  four  large  volumes  as  printed.  The  rev¬ 
erend  doctor  was  a  most  intelligent  and  versatile  man,  in¬ 
terested  in  anything  and  any  man,  woman  or  child,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  not  Federalists!  Everything  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  town  was  grist  for  his  mill  and  his  comments 
are  keen  and  spicy  and  he  kept  a  close  watch  on  vessels 
as  they  came  and  went  and  looked  over  logs  when  they 
arrived,  and  talked  with  the  masters.  The  index  to  ves¬ 
sels  called  by  name  in  the  fourth  volume  which  covers 
the  war  period  gives  the  names  of  between  250  and  300, 
and  there  are  countless  references  to  marine  matters,  pro¬ 
gress  in  building  vessels,  etc.,  in  which  no  name  appears. 

Another  source  of  first  importance  are  the  papers  of  the 
Vice- Admiralty  Court  at  Halifax  which  have  been  printed 
in  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  vessels  taken  there  as  prizes. 

What  remains  of  the  papers  in  Washington  since  the 
two  fires  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  new  Archives 
Building,  but  what  has  been  found  has  not  added  much 
to  what  the  papers  in  Salem  contain. 

Specimen  of  Captain’s  paper.  Original  in 
Essex  Institute. 

Permanent  No.  28  Twenty-eight 

In  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  entitled  An  Act  concerning  the 
registering  and  recording  of  Ships  or  Vessels  William 
Fettyplace  of  Salem  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Mer¬ 
chant,  having  taken  or  subscribed  the  oath  required  by 
the  said  Act  and  having  sworn  that  he  with  Joseph  White, 
Stephen  White,  John  Dodge,  Gideon  Barstow  &  John  W. 
Treadwell,  all  of  Salem  aforesaid  Merchants  and  William 
B.  Orne  of  Marblehead  in  the  State  aforesaid  mariner 
are  the  only  owners  of  the  Ship  or  Vessel  called  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  Knox  of  Salem  whereof  William  B.  Orne  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  Master  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  having 
been  born  within  the  limits  thereof  and  that  the  said  Ship 
or  Vessel  was  built  at  Thomaston  in  the  State  aforesaid, 
in  the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  &  ten  as  appears 
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by  a  Temporary  Certificate  of  Registry  No.  141,  issued 
at  Boston,  June  20,  1818  now  surrendered. 

Joseph  Nourse  Register 
Wm.  R.  Lee  Com*’ 

And  William  M.  Davis  Surveyor  having  certified  that 
the  said  ship  or  Vessel  has  two  decks  and  three  masts  and 
that  her  length  is  ninety  six  feet  her  breadth  twenty  five 
feet  her  depth  twelve  feet  six  inches  and  that  she  measures 
two  hundred  sixty  six  42/95  tons  that  she  is  a  ship,  has 
a  square  stem,  no  galleries  and  a  billet  head. 

And  the  said  William  Fettyplace  having  agreed  to  the 
description  and  measurement  above  specified  and  sufficient 
security  having  been  given  according  to  the  said  Act  the 
said  ship  has  been  duly  registered  at  the  port  of  Salem. 

Given  under  our  Hands  and  Seal  at  the  Port  of  Salem 
this  fifteenth  day  of  August  in  the  Year  One  Thousand 
and  Eight  Hundred  and  eighteen. 

H  Elkins  N  officer 

Surrendered  at  Salem  March  31  1822.  Vessel  broken  up. 

ACTIVE,  ship,  according  to  the  Registers  was  of  Salem 
in  1799,  206  tons.  Altered  to  a  bark  in  1806  she  was 
again  altered  to  a  brig  in  1810.  She  was  registered  many 
times  until  28  August  1812,  when,  under  Commission 
No.  207,  Nathan  Cook  was  her  master;  James  King, 
Lieut.;  206  tons,  4  guns,  16  men;  Dudley  L.  Pick- 
man  and  Samuel  Cook,  sureties.  The  bond  of  same  date 
gives  her  owners  as  Charles  Saunders,  Nathan  Cook,  Dud¬ 
ley  L.  Pickman  and  Samuel  Cook. 

According  to  the  Salem  Gazette  she  was  advertised  for 
sale  in  July  1812,  sailed  for  San  Salvador  29  August 
1812  and  was  there  sold  to  the  Portuguese  9  February 
1813,  Samuel  Cook  being  then  her  master. 

ACTIVE,  schooner,  was  built  in  Ipswich  in  1804.  Her 
port  was  Salem  and  her  dimensions  were  40-'ll'6"- 
5'9".  Her  Commission  No.  53  was  dated  8  July  1812 ; 
Benjamin  Patterson,  master;  23  tons,  2  guns,  22  men. 
Her  bond  of  same  date  gives  as  sureties,  William  Man¬ 
ning  and  Robert  Manning,  and  owners,  John  Peabody, 
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Samuel  Upton,  Benjamin  Patterson,  William  Manning, 
Robert  Manning.  She  was  captured  by  the  36-gun  fri¬ 
gate  Spartan,  Capt.  Brenton,  off  Cape  Sable  16  July  1812. 

ALEXANDER,  ship,  308  tons  was  built  in  Baltimore 
in  1808  or  1809,  was  chased  by  the  British,  but  escaped 
to  Boston  14  July  1812  from  Rochelle,  France,  and  was 
sold  to  Salem  parties  for  a  privateer.  She  was  re-named 
Thorn  and  according  to  the  Bowditch  list  she  sailed  un¬ 
der  that  name  2  October  1812  or  5  October.  In  the  Bent¬ 
ley  Diary  news  of  her  capture  is  announced  27  Novem¬ 
ber  1812. 

As  Alexander,  her  crew  is  stated  variously  from  120  to 
155  and  the  ownership  in  Salem  as  the  names  given  in 
her  commission  indicate  for  the  large  majority,  though 
Baltimore  and  Marblehead  were  represented.  In  some 
places  she  is  called  ‘of  Marblehead’  but  Salemites  pre¬ 
dominate.  Her  dimensions  were  100'— 28'— 12'7".  Her 
armament  was  from  12  to  20  guns. 

She  was  registered  3  October  1812,  308  tons,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  1809.  Owners,  Joseph  Winn,  William  Man¬ 
ning,  William  Rice,  Samuel  Hemenway,  George  Crownin- 
shield,  Josiah  Orne,  John  Dodge,  Joseph  White,  jr.,  Gil¬ 
bert  Chadwick,  Thomas  Whittredge,  Stephen  White,  Tim¬ 
othy  Wellman,  jr.,  Samuel  Webb,  jr.,  John  Hathorne, 
Nathan  Blood,  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Penn  Townsend,  Wil¬ 
liam  Fabens,  William  !Marston,  Boston,  William  Fetty- 
place,  Marblehead,  Joseph  Despance  (sic  Despaux),  Bal¬ 
timore. 

Under  Commission  No.  536,  3  October  1812,  her  mas¬ 
ter  was  Timothy  Wellman,  jr. ;  William  Rice,  Lieut. ; 
sureties,  Samuel  Hemenway  and  George  Crowninshield. 
Owners,  Timothy  Wellman,  jr.,  William  Rice,  Samuel 
Webb,  jr.,  Gilbert  Chadwick,  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Penn 
Townsend,  John  Dodge,  Samuel  Hemenway,  George 
Crowninshield  &  Co.,  William  Manning,  Josiah  Orne, 
Joseph  White,  jr.,  Thomas  Whittredge,  Stephen  White, 
John  Hathom,  Joseph  Winn,  Nathan  Blood,  Lemuel 
Pope.  atty.  for  Joseph  Despaux. 

Under  Commission  No.  613,  1  March  1813,  Benjamin 
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Crowninshield  was  master;  120  men;  Jeremiah  Shepard, 
Lieut. ;  Gilbert  Chadwick  and  John  Daland,  sureties. 
Owners,  Joseph  Winn,  William  Manning,  William  Rice, 
William  Cleveland,  George  Crowninshield  &  Co.,  Josiah 
Ome,  John  Dodge,  Joseph  White,  jr.,  Gilbert  Chadwick, 
Timothy  Wellman,  jr.,  Stephen  White,  Thomas  Whit- 
tredge,  Samuel  Webb,  jr.,  John  Hathom,  Nathan  Blood, 
Penn  Townsend,  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  William  Fabens, 
William  Fettyplace,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  (Captain), 
Lemuel  Pope. 

On  17  November  1812  the  Salem  Gazette  states  that 
the  Thorn  of  Marblehead  took  a  ‘flower’  (sic)  vessel  of 
1300  barrels.  On  27  November  1812  Doctor  Bentley  re¬ 
cords  “News  of  the  capture  of  Thorn,  16  guns,  140  men 
of  Marblehead.”  On  1  December  1812  the  Gazette  an¬ 
nounces  the  arrival,  18  November,  at  Halifax  of  Thom 
as  a  prize  of  the  Tenedos  and  that  the  former  had  taken 
two  American  and  one  British  vessels  and  yet  records  that 
Alexander  arrived  at  Newport  12  January  1813,  having 
been  in  action  24  November  for  two  hours  and  45  min¬ 
utes  with  Ramondcatta  and  had  four  killed,  but  escaped 
from  her  and  arrived  in  Salem  16  January  1813.  Cogge- 
shall  says  she  captured  the  brig  Freedom  (as  Thorn)  in 
1812,  but  with  customary  inaccuracy  gives  no  definite 
date. 

The  Gazette  further  notes  that  Alexander,  Crownin¬ 
shield,  sailed  8  March  1813  and  in  a  list,  16  March  1813, 
of  vessels  sent  to  England,  Thorn  of  Marblehead,  built 
on  the  Merrimac  river,  was  one  of  them.  On  28  March 
1813  is  the  note,  “Captured  off  Cape  Cod  24  March  by 
brig  John  Sherbrooke  (late  Thorn),  John  Freeman, 
master,  of  Marblehead,  18  long  9s.,  130  men  released 
and  sent  to  Kennebec  but  went  to  Boston.”  On  17  April 
the  note  is  “Captain  Allen  of  Manchester  (Mass.)  saw 
John  Sherbrooke  (ex  Thorn)  capture  a  small  vessel,” 
but  21  December  1813,  “Sir  John  Sherbrooke  (ex 
Thom)  of  Marblehead  was  re-taken  and  sent  to  St. 
Mary’s  (Md.)  by  Saucy  Jack”  (of  Baltimore).  She  had 
of  course  been  re-named  by  the  British  Sir  John  Sher¬ 
brooke. 
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On  11  May,  “Arrived  brig  Edward,  8  guns,  taken  25 
days  before  by  ship  Alexander,  Benjamin  Crowninshield, 
which  had  taken,  10  days  before,  a  brig,  16  guns,  15  men, 
and  some  days  after  a  schooner  which  she  had  given  to 
the  prisoners.”  Finally  on  21  May,  “Alexander,  Benja¬ 
min  Crowninshield,  chased  ashore  19th  instant,  near  Ken- 
nebunk  by  Rattler.  Had  taken  seven  prizes,  one  the  In¬ 
vincible  Napoleon.  Driven  ashore  at  Cape  Ann  by  the 
British  the  IGth,  60  prisoners  and  $10,000  worth  of  goods 
on  Alexander.”  The  dates  do  not  in  all  cases  check  accu¬ 
rately  but  the  main  facts  appear  consistent. 

A  bill  of  sale  is  found  among  the  Custom  House  papers 
as  follows:  8  September  1812.  Joseph  Despaux  of  Balti¬ 
more,  for  $9500  paid  by  William  Manning,  William  Rice, 
Samuel  Hemenway,  George  Crowninshield  &  Co.,  Josiah 
Orne,  John  Dodge,  Joseph  White,  jr.,  Gilbert  Chadwick, 
Thomas  Whittredge,  Stephen  White,  Timothy  Wellman, 
Samuel  Webb,  John  Hathorne,  Nathan  Blood,  Joseph 
Winn,  Joseph  J.  Knapp.  Penn  Townsend,  William  Fa- 
bens,  all  of  Salem,  William  Marston  of  Boston,  William 
Fettyplace  of  Marblehead,  the  above  buy  19/50  parts  of 
the  hull  of  the  Ship  Alexander  and  appurtenances  as  she 
was  at  Boston  25  August  1812.  Permanent  Registration 
No.  159,  Boston,  built  in  1809  at  Baltimore.  Dimensions 
100'-28'-12'7",  308  52/95  tons. 

The  Essex  Gazette  notes:  Arrived  brig  Hunt,  30  Oc¬ 
tober  at  Marblehead,  prize  of  Thorn.  1  December  arrived 
ship  Freedom,  late  Brown,  of  Pool  (England),  prize  of 
Thorn,  captured  previously  by  the  frigate  Tenedos,  6 
guns.  These  in  1812. 

On  6  January  1813  arrived  at  Newport,  Alexander, 
Wellman,  16  guns,  150  men.  No  prizes.  From  her  log, 
26  November  1812,  “Saw  a  sail,  cleared  for  action.  She 
was  from  Demerara  for  London.  Ordered  him  to  send 
a  boat  aboard  and  we  went  aboard  him.  Commenced  ac¬ 
tion  until  45  minutes  past  9  P.  M.  when  he  ceased  firing. 
Lost  her  during  the  night.  She  was  the  ship  Ramon- 
deer,  about  400  tons.  We  had  several  killed  and  wounded.” 

On  10  May  1813  the  brig  Edwin  of  Hull,  England, 
arrived  from  Bahia  for  England,  8  guns,  about  180  tons. 
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captured  25  days  since  ofF  Ireland  by  Alexander  which 
had  captured  10  days  before  the  Aeolus,  15  guns,  French 
built  and  a  schooner,  which  was  given  to  the  prisoners. 
She  was  chased  four  days  by  a  74  but  got  away. 

The  reports  in  the  Essex  Register  are  quoted  here  when 
they  give  details  not  found  in  the  Essex  Gazette  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  are  apt  to  be  more  accurate. 

On  16  May  1813  the  French  privateer  corvette  In¬ 
vincible  Napoleon,  270  tons,  16  guns,  taken  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  sloop  Mutine  on  27  April,  fell  in  with  the  Alexan¬ 
der  which  she  took  for  a  British  vessel  and  sent  a  boat 
aboard  which  was  taken  as  a  prize  and  the  Napoleon  was 
manned  with  12  men  and  ordered  to  Salem  under  prize- 
master  White.  In  19  days  was  within  an  hour  or  two  of 
port  when  she  was  chased  by  Fox  of  Portsmouth.  Before 
the  mistake  was  discovered  they  exchanged  shots.  On 
standing  in  for  Salem  she  discovered  the  frigates  Shan¬ 
non  and  Tenedos  and  had  to  run  ashore  at  Norman’s. 
The  frigates  got  her  off  and  took  her  away. 

On  30  October  1812  the  brig  Hunt,  prize  of  the  Thom, 
arrived  at  Marblehead.  Also  1  December  the  ship  Free¬ 
dom,  late  Brown,  master,  of  Pool,  England,  a  prize  of  the 
same,  captured  previously  by  the  frigate  Tenedos,  having 
6  guns. 

In  the  papers  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  at  Halifax 
are  found  the  records  of  prizes  taken  by  the  ship  while 
under  British  control  as  the  Sir  John  Sherbrooke.  The 
dates  are  those  of  capture : 

20  Mar.  1813,  Apollo,  sloop,  54  tons,  J.  Smith,  North 
Carolina  for  Boston. 

26  Mar.  1813,  Betsey,  sloop,  45  tons,  J.  T.  Barney, 
Warren  for  Havana. 

18  Apl.  1813,  Caroline,  schooner,  25  tons,  R.  Bosgers, 
North  Carolina  for  Massachusetts  Bay. 

15  May  1813,  Columbia,  brig,  98  tons,  S.  Holland, 
from  Savannah  for  Boston. 

31  Oct.  1812,  Thorn,  brig,  291  tons,  Asa  Hooper,  18 
guns,  124  men,  of  Marblehead,  captured  by  Tenedos, 
Shannon,  Nymphe,  Curlew. 

Dr.  Bentley  remarks  on  31  May  1813,  “The  Invincible 
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Napoleon,  Fr(encli)  Armed  Vessel,  taken  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  by  the  Alexander,  &  retaken  by  the  English  has  been 
again  retaken  by  the  Teazer  of  N.  Y.  &  carried  into  Port¬ 
land.  The  first  loss  of  this  ship  &  then  the  loss  of  the 
Alexander  gave  more  depression  than  anything  I  have 
observed.” 

Her  prize  Frederic,  ex  Edward  of  Salem,  reg.  11  June 
1813,  brig  or  brigantine,  William  L.  Matchett  of  Boston, 
owner;  William  Tozer,  master.  Condemned  Mass.  Dis¬ 
trict,  Bill  of  Sale  19  June  1813.  Dimensions  80'-23' 
11'6",  184  23/95  tons. 

Bentley,  on  21  May  1813,  writes:  “The  crew  of  the 
Alexander  reached  Salem.  After  taking  7  prizes  she  was 
caught  in  the  Bay  &  driven  ashore  at  Wells  &  then  agreed 
to  give  up  if  the  men  could  be  parolled,  which  was  done. 
This  event  is  not  praised  as  the  result  of  our  courage  or 
conduct,  especially  as  one  of  the  conditions  was,  that  the 
crew  of  the  Privateer  should  assist  in  getting  her  off  & 
should  prevent  the  firing  from  the  shore  as  another.  All 
the  baggage  was  surrendered.  The  ship  they  surrendered 
was  one  of  the  best  we  have  employed  &  will  be  a  future 
annoyance  if  employed  by  able  seamen  in  the  service. 
In  her  first  cruise  she  took  nothing.  One  prize  has  arrived.” 

The  Marblehead  list  of  vessels  registered  gives  the  Com¬ 
mission  No.  2,  5  February  1813,  of  the  ship  Freedom, 
223  33/95  tons,  taken  by  privateer  Thorn,  Oliver  C. 
Blunt,  master;  Oliver  C.  Blunt,  I.  Waldron,  jr.,  Robert 
Rice  of  Portsmouth,  owners. 

ALFRED,  ship,  incorrectly  called  a  brig  by  Maclay  (p. 
411),  although  she  may  have  made  her  last  voyage  under 
the  latter  rig.  Her  home  port  was  Salem  and  she  was 
built,  in  1805,  by  David  and  Thomas  Magoun  on  Salem 
Neck.  Through  an  accident  at  the  time  of  her  launching 
she  was  partly  wrecked  but  was  repaired.  Her  tonnage, 
as  designed,  was  260,  but  about  29  July  1812  she  was 
out  down  to  217  tons  and  fitted  as  a  privateer.  Her  arma¬ 
ment  consisted  of  from  12  to  16  six-pounder  guns  and  her 
crew  of  from  100  to  130  men.  Her  dimensions  were 
90-25'6"-10'10". 
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Her  masters  were  Joseph  Felt  (1805),  Stephen  Wil¬ 
liams  (1812),  Philip  Bessom  (1813).  She  was  first  regis¬ 
tered  15  November  1805  and  again  15  August  1812.  Her 
first  owners  were  Joseph  White  and  Joseph  White,  jr. 

On  12  August  1812  she  received  Commission  No.  247, 
Stephen  Williams,  master;  John  Becket,  Lieut.;  217  tons, 
14  guns,  130  men;  sureties,  Christopher  Babbidge  and 
Joseph  Lambert;  owners,  Stephen  White,  Joseph  White, 
jr.,  John  Dodge,  J.  White  Treadwell,  Moses  Townsend, 
George  Crowninshield  &  Co.,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Henry 
White,  jr.,  Joseph  Winn,  James  Devereux,  Robert  Stone, 
jr.,  Joshua  Ward,  Penn  Townsend,  Butler  Fogerty,  Ste¬ 
phen  Williams,  Christopher  Babbidge,  Joseph  Lambert. 

On  16  March  1813  she  received  Commission  No.  615, 
Philip  Bessom,  master;  Charles  Treadwell,  Lieut.;  217 
tons,  16  guns,  110  men;  sureties,  Jonathan  Neal,  Thomas 
Whittredge ;  owners,  John  Dodge,  Stephen  White,  Joseph 
White,  jr.  (by  S.  White),  J.  W.  Treadwell,  Moses  Town¬ 
send,  George  Crowninshield  &  Co.,  Nathaniel  Silsbee, 
Joseph  Winn,  Henry  White,  jr.,  James  Devereux,  Robert 
Stone,  jr.,  Jonathan  Ward,  Penn  Townsend,  Butler  Fo¬ 
gerty,  Philip  Bessom,  John  Neal,  Thomas  M.  Wood- 
bridge. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  owns  a  copy  by  M. 
Macpherson  of  a  water-color  drawing  inscribed  “Alfred, 
Joseph  Felt,  master,  going  out  of  Marseilles  Oct.  6, 
1806.’’  Signed  Nicolai  Carmilliari,  1807. 

The  Essex  Institute  of  Salem  owns  two  log  books,  the 
first  beginning  27  September  1812  and  running  to  11 
January  1813,  Williams,  master. 

She  sailed  from  Salem  16  August  1812  and  arrived 
back  28  August  1812  having  lost  three  topmasts. 

From  her  log  we  quote  extracts: — 

27  Sept.  1812  boarded  a  brig  from  Pernambuco  to 
London  and  sent  her  to  port. 

29  Sept.  1812  boarded  a  Portuguese  brig  and  put  on 
five  prisoners. 

1  Oct.  1812  boarded  the  brig  Diamond  “hailing  for 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Indian.” 
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8  Oct.  1812  boarded  a  Portuguese  schooner  and  put 
on  three  prisoners. 

14  Oct.  1812  boarded  the  ship  Empress  of  America 
and  put  on  seven  prisoners. 

21  Nov.  1812  chased  a  ship  showing  Spanish  colors 
and,  after  a  shot,  English  colors,  engaged  her  three  hours, 
both  damaged,  no  capture. 

3  Jan.  1813  boarded  schooner  Curfew,  sent  her  to  Mar¬ 
blehead.  Boarded  the  brig  Tercilla,  burned  her. 

The  Salem  Gazette  in  its  Marine  News  column  may  be 
accepted  as  correct  in  the  main,  although  of  course  the 
log  book  is  first-hand  source  and  the  newspaper  dates  do 
not  often  agree.  We  quote: 

25  Oct.  1812,  arrived  a  brig,  prize  of  Alfred,  220  tons, 
12  guns,  she  also  took  a  brig  270  tons,  10  guns. 

12  Jan.  1813,  arrived  Alfred,  16  guns,  at  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  four  months  out,  captured  only  two  Brazil  brigs. 
In  action  with  large  English  ship,  lost  mizzen  mast  and 
one  man.  Got  aground  coming  out  of  Portsmouth  and 
lost  two  men. 

14  Jan.  1813,  arrived  Alfred,  Williams,  master,  at 
Newport. 

19  Jan.  1813,  Alfred  boarded  10  American,  5  Portu¬ 
guese,  1  Spanish,  captured  2  British  brigs  from  Brazil, 
in  action  off  Brazil  with  a  ship  for  two  and  one-half  hours 
but  ran  out  of  shot.  Boarded  ship  Commerce,  Rose,  mas¬ 
ter,  Havanna  for  Baltimore  in  distress  and  put  on  a 
navigator. 

2  Apl.  1813,  Alfred,  Philip  Bessom,  sailed  about  a  week 
since  from  this  port.  Sent  in  a  brig  which  arrived  2 
April,  took  provisions  from  a  schooner  of  Salem  and  let 
her  go. 

4  May  1813,  Alfred  arrived  2  May,  Portsmouth,  in 
distress,  mainmast  cut  away  in  storm  and  guns  thrown 
over.  Alfred  captured  5  February  the  schooner  Curlew 
(sic  Curfew)  which  arrived  1  March  in  Marblehead.  6 
December  1813  captured  the  brig  Vercilla  (sic  Tercilla), 
Wadington,  master,  burnt.  Chased  by  a  frigate  but  es¬ 
caped. 

18  Mar.  1814,  Arrived  the  4th  L’Epervier,  Wales, 
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with  the  brig  Alfred  of  Salem,  16  guns,  120  men,  taken 
off  Cape  Sable.  Maclay  says  “captured  23  February 
1814  by  Epervier  and  Junon.” 

Maclay  says,  “Sailed  from  Salem  16  August  1812 — 
took  prize  the  brig  Diamond,  220  tons,  12  guns,  the  brig 
George,  270  tons,  Tercilla,  burnt.  Curfew,  sent  to  Mar¬ 
blehead,  Diamond  and  George  sent  to  Salem.” 

A  contemporary,  but  unsigned  manuscript  list  owned 
by  the  Peabody  Museum  gives  as  Alfred’s  prizes:  25 
Oct.  1812,  brig  Diamond,  Capt.  T.  Le  Favour;  27  Oct. 
1812  brig  George;  1  Apl.  1813,  brig  Rover,  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Dolliver;  schooner  Curfew,  sent  to  Marblehead. 

The  Essex  Register  notes:  Arrived  brig  Diamond, 
prize  of  Alfred,  Williams  of  Salem,  280  tons,  10  guns, 
captured  25  September  1812  and  the  next  day  brig  George 
captured  23  September. 

On  16  January  1813  her  log  is  quoted: 

12  January  1813,  “arrived  Alfred,  16  guns,  Stephen 
Williams,  from  a  cruise,  last  from  Portsmouth.  During 
4  months  cruise  we  boarded  10  American,  —  Portuguese, 
1  Spanish  vessels.  Captured  2  British  brigs  from  Brazil 
which  have  arrived. 

“17  October  1812  saw  a  sail,  it  proved  to  be  a  vessel  of 
considerable  size  and  (upon  overtaking  her)  found  it  to 
be  America  from  Salem. 

“21  November  engaged  a  large  English  ship  o£F  the  coast 
of  Brazil  for  21/^  hours  but  had  to  leave  her  for  lack  of 
shot. 

“28  December  1812  boarded  a  Spanish  schooner  from 
Havannah  for  Baltimore  in  distress.  Supplied  her  with 
food  and  put  Mr.  C.  Stevens  on  as  prize-master  to  assist 
in  navigating  her.  She  had  not  spoken  any  such  vessel 
as  Corporal  Trim  which  had  been  recently  announced  in 
the  news.” 

The  Salem  Register  in  announcing  the  arrival  of  Al¬ 
fred  on  2  May  stated  that  she  had  been  out  5  weeks  and 
had  taken  1  prize  and  had  lost  3  men  overboard  and 
killed,  Philip  Bessom  being  then  her  master.  On  18  Feb¬ 
ruary  1814,  Bessom  still  her  master,  she  had  been  spoken, 
bound  for  Salem  and  had  taken  3  prizes.  The  23d  of 
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that  month  she  was  seen  making  all  sail  and  bearing  up 
with  a  brig  and  frigate  in  chase.  She  passed  within 
about  7  miles  from  the  brig.  The  latter  was  under  Amer¬ 
ican  colors  and  continued  the  chase  both  being  out  of 
sight  at  8  P.  M.  When  she  was  captured  after  an  8  hour 
chase  as  reported  by  Maclay,  on  23  February,  she  had 
taken  3  prizes  of  which  one  had  been  burned,  1  arrived 
in  port  and  the  last,  a  dismasted  ship,  was  used  as  a  cartel 
for  some  of  her  prisoners. 

On  the  31st  of  March  Captain  Bessom  was  put  on 
shore  at  Cape  Ann  by  the  frigates,  having  been  captured 
according  to  this  account  on  22  February.  Her  prize 
Curfew,  Grant,  prize-master,  arrived  on  1  March.  She 
was  American  built  and  had  been  captured  by  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Packet.  On  16  March  a  gentleman  from  Halifax 
informed  that  Alfred  of  Salem,  16  guns  and  upwards  of 
100  men  arrived  26  February  1814  at  that  port,  convoyed 
in  by  Epervier  and  had  taken  no  prizes  for  a  month. 

Alfred’s  prize  brig  Diamond  (there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  was  actually  the  Diomede  q.v.)  was  valued 
by  the  Customs  at  $3,000  for  the  hull  and  $33,310  for 
the  cargo  30  January  1813  and  her  agent,  Stephen  White, 
turned  in  to  the  Collector  on  7  May  1813  $49,543.82,  the 
sixth  in  size  to  28  June  1813.  The  brig  George,  hull 
$4,584,  cargo  $344.76. 

On  her  last  voyage  she  was  cut  down  for  a  brig  and 
her  agent,  Moses  Townsend,  turned  in  to  the  Collector 
on  28  June  1814,  $18,592.30.  Her  master  was  then 
Philip  Bessom. 

AMERICA,  ship,  473  tons,  altered  September  1812  to 
231  tons.  She  was  built  by  Retiah  (Retire)  Becket  at 
India  (Phillips)  Wharf  in  Salem  for  George  Crownin- 
shield  in  1804,  his  son  George  superintending  the  work. 
Her  dimensions  were  108^7"-20'8"-ll'6^.  The  top  deck 
was  removed  and  she  was  fitted  for  a  privateer. 

She  was  registered  28  June  1804,  Benjamin  Crownin- 
shield,  jr.,  master;  owners,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  jr., 
George  Crowninshield,  Geoi^e  Crowninshield,  jr.,  Jacob 
Crowninshield,  Richard  Crowninshield  of  New  York. 


PRIVATEER  AMERICA" 


Owned  by  the  Crowninshield 


From  a  painting  in  possession  of  Francis  6.  Crowninshield 
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She  was  registered  again  10  July  1809,  Joseph  Ropes, 
master;  owners,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  George  Crown- 
inshield,  George  Crowninshield,  jr.  She  was  registered 
2  September  1812,  Joseph  Ropes,  master;  owners,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Crowninshield,  George  Crowninshield,  George 
Crowninshield,  jr.  Under  Commission  No.  208,  2  Sep¬ 
tember  1812,  331  8/95  tons,  170  men  and  20  guns,  her 
master  was  Joseph  Ropes;  John  Kehew,  Lieut.;  sureties, 
Henry  Prince,  John  Daland,  George  Crowninshield  et  al. 
were  the  owners.  Under  Commission  No.  614,  16  March 
1813,  331  tons,  140  men,  16  guns;  John  Kehew,  master; 
Henry  Prince,  jr.,  Lieut.;  John  Daland,  Henry  Prince, 
sureties;  owners  the  same  as  last. 

In  1805  Elias  Davidson  was  her  master  and  as  a  priva¬ 
teer  she  made  five  cruises,  Joseph  Ropes  commanding  the 
first,  John  Kehew  the  second  and  James  W.  Cheever  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth.  On  26  October  1814  she  was  reg¬ 
istered  at  Portland. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  has  an  oil  painting 
and  a  photograph  of  a  painting  and  the  Essex  Institute 
of  Salem  has  a  photograph  of  a  painting  of  the  vessel. 

Some  of  her  log  books  are  owned  by  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  from  which  and  from  the  two  local  newspapers  we 
list  her  prizes.  The  dates  in  the  logs  are  those  of  cap¬ 
tures  which  differ  widely  from  those  given  in  various 
sources,  but  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  correct  ones. 

First  Cruise,  20  guns,  150  men,  value  of  ship  $158,000. 

23  September  1812,  James  and  Charlotte,  brig,  James 
Lovett,  master. 

6  November  1812,  Benjamin,  brig,  James  Collins, 
master. 

19  November  1812,  Ralph  Nickerson,  ship. 

24  November  1812,  Hope,  ship,  Gilbert  Clemmons, 
master. 

25  November  1812,  Dart,  brig. 

16  December  1812,  Euphemia,  brig,  John  Gray,  master. 

Second  Cruise: 

3  May  1813,  Eliza,  brig;  Sprightly,  brig;  Paragon, 
brig. 

9  May  1813,  Lucy,  brig. 
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12  May  1813,  Zelpha,  schooner. 

28  May  1813,  Margaret,  brig. 

3  June  1813,  Alexander,  brig. 

20  June  1813,  St.  Lawrence,  ship. 

21  June  1813,  Brothers,  brig. 

2  July  1813,  Friends,  brig,  re-capture. 

10  July  1813,  boarded  a  prize  of  Yorktown. 

19  July  1813,  chased  by  Rattler. 

The  names  and  dates  of  this  cruise  were  taken  from 
the  Salem  Gazette. 

Third  Cruise: 

18  January  1814,  Martha,  schooner,  William  Williams, 
master. 

23  January  1814,  Diana,  ship,  George  W.  Carlton, 
master. 

26  January  1814,  Sovereign,  ship,  John  Brown,  master. 

27  January  1814,  Falcon,  ship,  Atkinson,  master. 

28  January  1814,  Ann,  brig,  Appleton,  master.  46 
prisoners  put  aboard  and  vessel  released. 

10  February  1814,  Duchess,  sloop,  destroyed,  James 
Morrison,  master. 

12  February,  1814,  Leicester,  brig,  Perouse,  master. 

15  February  1814,  Apollo,  ship,  Charles  Walker,  mas¬ 
ter. 

16  February  1814,  Plutus,  barque,  David  Graham, 
master. 

5  March  1814,  Hope,  schooner,  Alexander  Healy,  mas¬ 
ter. 

9  March  1814,  Sylph,  schooner,  John  Graham,  master. 

13  March  1814,  Grenada  Packet,  schooner,  Davrell, 
master. 

Fourth  Cruise,  no  prizes. 

Fifth  Cruise,  from  her  log: 

29  December  1814,  Thistle,  schooner,  John  Clark,  mas¬ 
ter. 

31  December  1814,  Jubilee,  James  Dosel,  master. 

8  January  1815,  Hope,  schooner. 

9  January  1815,  Adiona  (sic  Adeona),  barque,  James 
Wilson,  master. 

17  January  1815,  Robert,  schooner,  destroyed. 
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23  January  1815,  Arrow,  schooner;  Bushey  (sic  Busy), 
sloop. 

5  February  1815,  Black  Joke,  schooner,  burnt,  Adam 
Southwick,  master. 

11  February  1815,  Enterprise,  sloop. 

23  February  1815,  Enterprise,  ship,  James  Miller, 
master. 

27  February  1815,  Princess  Elizabeth,  ship,  John 
Forresdale,  master. 

28  February  1815,  Swift  Theophilus,  schooner,  Tan- 
kersley,  master. 

21  March  1815,  Pomona,  brig,  Robert  Scott,  master. 

The  following  notes  are,  despite  repetitions,  given  from 

sundry  sources,  since  some  additional  details  are  afforded. 
In  case  of  conflicting  statements  the  log  should  be  the 
more  accurate. 

In  Coggeshall’s  large  book,  published  in  1856,  cover¬ 
ing  privateers  of  all  periods,  are  found: — 

America’s  prizes : 

1812,  Ralph,  8  guns,  ship,  (Ralph  Nickerson,  of 
course) ;  Hope,  12  guns,  ship ;  Dart,  8  guns,  brig,  sent 
to  Salem,  70  prisoners;  Euphemia,  10  guns,  brig. 

1813,  3  vessels  given  to  prisoners;  Margaret,  220  tons, 
10  guns,  sent  to  Salem;  Sovereign,  brig;  Brothers,  brig; 
Apollo,  brig;  Ann,  brig;  Polly,  brig;  brig;  Hope,  schoon¬ 
er,  burned;  Sylph,  schooner,  burned. 

22  Jan.  1815,  Arrow,  schooner;  Robert,  schooner; 
Busy  (?Bushey),  sloop,  burned;  Adeona,  brig;  Black 
Joke,  schooner,  burnt;  Elizabeth,  packet  ship,  8  guns,  31 
men,  disarmed  and  given  to  crew. 

From  Annals  of  Salem,  Felt: 

27  Feb.  1815,  America  in  an  action;  prizes  1815,  a 
ship;  a  brig;  Thistle,  schooner,  captured  by  Cossack 
(q.  V.),  escaped  and  was  restored;  Swift  (sic  Swift  The¬ 
ophilus),  schooner;  Enterprise,  brig. 

From  Sketch  of  Salem,  Batchelder: 

Prizes:  23  Sep.  1812,  James  &  Charlotte,  Leavitt,  mas¬ 
ter;  6  Nov.,  Benjamin,  James  Collins,  master;  19  Nov., 
Ralph  Nickerson;  24  Nov.,  Hope;  25  Nov.,  Dart;  16 
Dec.,  Euphemia,  10  guns,  24  men,  John  Gray,  master. 
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From  a  contemporary  list,  author  unknown,  Essex  In¬ 
stitute  Collections: 

Prizes:  5  Jan.  1812,  Dart,  brig,  A.  D.  Col -  (torn), 

master;  28  Jan.,  Hope,  ship,  I.  Valp -  (torn),  mas¬ 

ter;  3  Feb.,  Ralph  Nickerson,  ship,  I.  Proctor  master; 
19  Feb.,  Euphemia,  A.  Dennis,  master;  24  June,  Mar¬ 
garet,  brig,  Jos.  Dennis,  master;  6  July,  Alexander,  brig. 
Hooper,  master;  4  Nov.,  James  &  Charlotte,  brig,  H.  Tib¬ 
betts,  master. 

From  the  Salem  Gazette: 

10  Nov.  1812,  Arrived  the  James  &  Charlotte,  prize 
of  America. 

25  Nov.  1812,  Captured  the  ship  Hope,  400  tons,  16 
guns,  also  a  brig  from  Newfoundland  and  eighty  days 
since  the  ship  Alfred. 

7  Jan.  1813,  Arrived  the  America,  18  guns,  Ropes, 
master,  from  4  months  cruise,  13  days  since  captured  a 
brig  her  sixth  prize. 

23  January  1813,  Arrived  ship  Hope  at  Marblehead, 
arrived  29  January,  Salem. 

12  February  1813,  Hope,  ship,  360  tons,  for  sale  at 
Salem. 

19  February  1813,  Arrived  at  Salem,  Euphemia,  brig, 
prize  of  America. 

11  Mar.  1813,  America,  Kehew,  master,  ready  for 
cruise. 

22  Mar.  1813,  Arrived  21st  instant.  Captain  James 
Hanscom  of  Salem,  prize-master  of  brig  Brothers  of 
Guernsey,  captured  by  America,  last  cruise,  put  into  a 
Spanish  port  and  was  seized  by  the  Government. 

27  Apl.  1813,  Reported  that  America  is  taken  and  that 
some  of  her  crew  have  arrived  in  Bath. 

7  May  1813,  Brig  Benjamin,  prize  of  America,  Dixon, 
prize-master,  sent  to  Poole,  England. 

13  May  1813,  Arrived  Boston,  York  of  Baltimore,  14 
guns,  100  men,  had  captured  Grenada  Packet,  prize  of 
America,  which  had  been  deserted  by  her  prize  crew. 
Destroyed  her. 

28  May  1813,  Brig  Paragon  captured  by  America  5th 
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instant,  recaptured  by  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  (see  Alex¬ 
ander). 

21  June  1813,  Arrived  brig  Margaret,  captured  28  May 
by  America,  220  tons. 

9  July  1813,  Arrived  July  5  brig  Alexander,  Picket 
of  Boston,  58  days  from  Liverpool.  She  was  boarded 
June  4  by  America  which  put  on  a  prize-master  and  or¬ 
dered  her  to  Salem.  It  is  reported  that  she  never  was 
taken  possession  of  till  she  arrived  in  Boston  harbor  and 
was  boarded  by  an  armed  boat  while  the  master  was 
ashore  with  his  papers  to  enter  at  the  Custom  House  and 
was  brought  to  this  port  as  a  prize  to  America  on  the 
ground  that  a  sick  prize-master  having  been  put  on  board 
merely  as  a  passenger  and  without  any  copy  of  her  com¬ 
mission.  The  vessel  has  crates  and  sailed  under  a  license 
and  according  to  Judge  Story’s  doctrine  would  no  doubt 
be  subject  to  condemnation. 

13  July,  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Hooper,  prize-master 
of  the  America  to  Alexander,  that  he  had  a  copy  of  the 
Commission  and  that  the  boat  which  boarded  her  was  un¬ 
armed. 

Privateer  Growler  (see  Frolic  ex  Growler)  and  one  or 
two  privateer  boats  have  sailed  within  a  few  days.  It  is 
thought  that  the  late  decision  of  Judge  Story  in  regard 
to  licensed  vessels  encourages  this  enterprise. 

21  July  1813,  America  arrived  at  Bath.  Took  2  ves¬ 
sels  with  fish  and  sent  them  to  France  and  a  Philadelphia 
ship  from  Liverpool  which  has  arrived  at  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.). 

29  Mar.  1814,  Arrived  28  March,  ship,  Apollo,  about 
250  tons,  6  guns,  of  Poole,  England,  captured  42  days 
since  by  America  which  had  taken  three  others,  viz.  brig 
Ann,  put  on  42  prisoners  on  parole  and  gave  her  up.  Cut¬ 
ter  Polly  sunk,  brig  Lester  of  Poole,  manned  out.  Amer¬ 
ica  had  50  prisoners  and  had  taken  eight  prizes. 

22  Apl.  1814,  Plutus  of  Gibraltar  taken  by  America 
and  re-taken  by  Curlew,  arrived  at  Halifax. 

8  Nov.  1814,  Arrived  the  3rd,  America,  Cheever, 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  1  November,  struck  a  wreck  and 
sprung  a  leak. 
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1  Dec.  1814,  America  sailed  November  24th. 

23  Dec.  1814,  Arrived  the  22d,  ship  Falcon,  King, 
from  Bath,  former  prize  of  America. 

3  Jan.  1815,  Falcon,  ship,  200  tons,  for  sale  at  Salem. 

14  Mar.  1815,  Arrow,  schooner,  prize  of  America,  cap¬ 
tured  22  January,  153  tons,  arrived  11  March  (Spen¬ 
cer  Hall,  master). 

21  Mar.  1815,  Adeona,  prize  of  America,  N.  Cleeves, 
prize-master,  captured  9  January,  arrived  at  Newport  the 
16th,  barque. 

From  Leavitt  Papers,  Essex  Institute  Collections: 

5  Jan.  1813,  The  British  brig  Dart  of  Glasgow  from 
Grenada  with  65  hhds.  of  rum,  135  and  145  serous  cot¬ 
ton,  prize  to  ship  America  of  this  port,  captured  26  No¬ 
vember  1812,  coppered,  8  guns  and  belonged  to  the  fleet 
from  the  West  Indies  to  England  under  convoy  of  Ring 
Dove,  brig.  America  also  captured  the  day  before  the 
British  ship  Hope,  400  tons,  16  guns,  200  hhds.  sugar, 
cotton  &c.  Also  the  brig  Newfoundland  with  fish,  oil, 
and  a  ship  from  Quebec,  timber.  Also  captured  the  ship 
Alfred. 

8  Jan.  1813,  Private  ship  America,  18  guns,  Capt. 
George  Ropes,  returned  from  four  months’  cruise;  18 
days  since  took  a  brig  from  St.  Thomas  with  cocoa  and 
copper,  her  6th  prize.  Saw  the  Liverpool  Packet  with  a 
schooner,  probably  a  prize,  in  company.  Too  short  of 
provisions  to  pursue  her. 

26  Jan.  1813,  Arrived  at  Marblehead  the  ship  Hope, 
prize  to  the  America,  from  Grenada,  rum,  sugar  and  cot¬ 
ton.  Arrived  also  at  Bath,  ship  Ralph  Emerson,  Quebec 
for  London,  oak  timber  &c.  At  St.  George’s  river  ar¬ 
rived,  supposed  to  be,  the  Euphemia  from  Leguire,  cof¬ 
fee  and  cocoa,  prizes  of  America. 

2  Feb.  1813,  The  British  ship  Ralph  Nickerson,  prize 
to  America,  in  beating  into  that  port,  got  on  shore  on 
Baker’s  Island.  Got  off  not  much  damaged. 

23  Feb.  1813,  The  British  brig  Enterprise,  prize  to 
America,  last  from  Portland,  cargo  valued  $400,000,  of 
coffee  and  cocoa. 

Coggeshall  says  the  Enterprise  put  into  Fayal,  was  con- 
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demned  as  unseaworthy  and  the  cargo  put  in  charge  of 
the  American  Consul. 

The  Salem  Register  of  1  April  1813  contains  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  sale  of  the  hulls  and  cargoes  of  the 
Euphemia  and  the  schooner  Ralph  Nickerson.  The  issue 
of  24  July  1813  says  that  she  had  parolled  130  prisoners 
and  brought  in  either  30  or  90,  the  poor  paper  and  print 
make  the  text  too  dim  to  be  read  clearly.  On  4  October 
1813  it  reports  that  on  23  July  1813  the  Friends,  Col¬ 
lins,  master,  from  Newfoundland  for  Gibralter,  was  taken 
off  the  banks  by  America  and  re-taken  on  the  voyage  to 
France  by  the  schooner  Whiting  and  arrived  at  Plymouth 
on  Tuesday.  Yet  by  the  log  it  seems  that  she  was  cap¬ 
tured  2  July  1813. 

It  says  that  she  sailed  8  December  1813  for  Bath  on  a 
cruise,  arriving  back  at  Portsmouth  31  March  1814,  4 
months  out,  12  prizes.  From  the  log,  however,  we  see 
that  the  first  date  relates  to  her  fourth  cruise  in  which 
she  took  no  prizes  and  that  the  latter  date  was  that  of 
her  return  from  her  fifth  cruise. 

On  16  March  the  report  of  the  arrival  on  the  11th  of 
her  prize  the  brig  Sovereign,  Hall,  prize-master,  appears, 
captured  27  January.  It  also  states  that  on  16  Decem¬ 
ber  1813  she  fell  in  with  a  large  frigate-built  ship,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  transport  and  exchanged  shots  but  a  heavy 
sea  was  running  and  she  could  not  bring  her  guns  to  bear 
and  so  left  her,  having  lost  a  man  overboard.  On  18 
January  1814  she  captured  a  schooner  and  ordered  her 
in  and  23  January  she  captured  the  ship  Diana  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  burned  her. 

23  Mar.  1814,  arrived  at  Bath  17th  Falcon,  prize  of 
America,  captured  27  January,  N.  Cleaves  of  Beverly, 
prize-master,  190  tons,  value  $60,000. 

30  Mar.  1814,  arrived  at  Salem  ship  Apollo,  late  Walk¬ 
er  of  Poole,  England,  captured  42  days  previous  by  Amer¬ 
ica,  of  250  tons,  6  guns,  A.  D.  Caulfield,  prize-master, 
and  America  had  taken  3  others ;  captured  brig  Ann,  put 
on  42  prisoners  on  parole  and  gave  her  up ;  captured  cut¬ 
ter  Polly  and  sunk  her;  captured  2  days  before  brig  Les¬ 
ter  (sic  Leicester)  ;  manned  out  Apollo,  W.  A.  Dean, 
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prize-master ;  still  had  50  prisoners.  Had  captured  in  all 
8  vessels,  3  of  which  arrived,  2  were  destroyed,  1  given 
up  and  schooner  Martha,  captured  70  days  since,  not  yet 
arrived.  Chased  several  times,  the  last  one  for  three  days 
by  a  frigate  which  we  “sported  with.”  On  her  third 
cruise  took  26  prizes,  value  about  $1,100,000.  (This  is 
more  than  twice  the  number  reported  by  the  Gazette  and 
we  have  no  copy  of  that  log.) 

3  May  1814,  The  ship  Falcon  and  her  cargo  were  ad¬ 
vertised  for  sale  at  Bath  on  the  19th. 

4  Nov.  1814,  On  the  4th  of  November  the  America 
put  back  damaged  and  leaking.  She  had  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  1st  and,  the  next  day,  going  at  eleven 
knots  she  ran  against  a  wreck  a  little  north  of  George’s. 

10  Nov.  1814,  The  ship  Falcon  was  advertised  for  sale, 
she  being  at  Bath,  the  sale  to  be  conducted  at  the  Sim 
Tavern,  Salem. 

25  Nov.  1814,  Extracts  from  her  log  are  given  for  the 
cruise  from  that  date  until  5  April  1815.  Sailed  from 
Salem  and  saw  Newcastle  and  Acasta,  frigates,  but  out¬ 
sailed  them. 

29  Dec.  1814,  captured  the  schooner  Thistle,  100  tons, 
and  manned  her  out,  D.  Treadwell,  prize-master.  (Thistle 
was  re-taken  by  Rodney.) 

31  Dec.  1814,  captured  the  sloop  Jubilee  and  destroyed 
her. 

8  Jan.  1815,  captured  the  schooner  Hope  and  manned 
her  out,  Thomas  Bowditch,  prize-master. 

9  Jan.  1815,  captured  the  barque  Adeona,  Wilson, 
manned  her  out,  N.  Cleaves,  prize-master.  (She  arrived 
5  April.) 

11  Jan.  1815,  put  prisoners  on  a  Portuguese  ship  and 
requested  that  they  be  landed  at  Madeira. 

12  Jan.  1815,  saw  a  fleet  of  14  vessels,  chased  them 
and  was  chased  by  a  frigate  which  was  joined  by  another 
vessel  and  so  altered  our  course. 

17  Jan.  1815,  captured  the  schooner  Black  Joke, 
learned  from  her  of  peace  but  did  not  believe  it.  Boarded 
2  Portuguese  vessels  and  put  on  the  Robert’s  crew.  There 
were  114  men  on  America. 

(To  he  continued) 
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Euphrates,  sch.,  Yarmouth,  55  23/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1829 ;  temporary ;  length,  54  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth,  16  ft. ;  depth, 
7  ft.  2  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  Mar.  7, 
1839,  “Enrollment  no.  52  issued  Apr.  20,  1838.”  Elijah 
Baxter,  Edwin  Baxter,  Yarmouth,  owners;  Elijah  Baxter, 

Eva  Bell,  sch..  Great  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  187  58/100 
tons;  built  Great  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  1857;  temporary; 
length,  10  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  29  ft. ;  depth,  8  ft.  4  in. ;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Sept.  2,  1873, 
“Enrollment  no.  8,  issued  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
27,  1872.”  Richard  G.  Somers,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.,  Lewis 
Clark,  Job  G.  Babcock,  Mahlon  G.  Frambes,  Joseph  P.  Cake, 
David  S.  Blackman,  Enoch  Cordery,  Absalom  Doughty,  El¬ 
mer  English  and  Richard  Smith,  New  Jersey,  John  H.  Allen, 
Remington  G.  Blackman  and  Lewis  Hess,  Philadelphia,  Pat¬ 
rick  Harkins,  Boston,  owners;  Richard  G.  Somers,  master. 

Eveline,  sch.,  St.  George,  Me.,  23  73/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1836;  temporary;  length,  39  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  12  ft.  V/2 
in.;  depth,  5  ft.  9  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  April  5,  1839,  “Enrollment  no.  107  issued  May  11, 
1836.”  Henry  Marshall,  St.  George,  Me.,  owner;  Henry 
Marshall,  master. 

F.  J.  Babson,  sch.,  69  25/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1871; 
length,  74  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov. 
29,  1871,  “Enrollment  no.  69  issued  Apr.  5,  1871.”  James 
Cushing,  owner;  Loring  Nass,  Master. 

Fair  American,  sch.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  28  52/95  tons; 
built  Dartmouth,  R.  I.,  1797;  temporary;  length,  40  ft.  6 
in.;  breadth,  14  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  10  in.;  one  deck,  two 
masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  3,  1805,  “Permanent  Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  140  District  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  Dec.  16, 
1803.”  Solomon  N.  Barlow,  Newport,  R.  I.,  owner;  David 
Edwards,  master. 

Fair  Play,  sch.,  34  4/95  tons;  built  Biddeford,  1787; 
length,  47  ft.;  breadth,  13  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  Reg.  June 
8,  1797.  Benjamin  Sawyard,  John  Oaks,  James  Millett, 

(266) 
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William  Oaks,  owners;  Benjamin  Sawyard,  master.  Eeg. 
Dec.  22,  1800.  John  W.  Hammond,  Danvers,  Alexander 
Dickason,  Benjamin  Hammond,  owners;  John  W.  Hammond, 
master. 

Fair  Play,  sch.,  York,  20  80/95  tons;  built  Ipswich, 
1804;  temporary;  length,  39  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  11  ft.  3  in.; 
depth,  5  ft.  6  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
Aug.  31,  1812,  “Enrollment  no.  65,  Dec.  14,  1807.”  Richard 
Perkins,  York,  owner;  Richard  Perkins,  master. 

Fair  Trader,  sch.,  106  16/95  tons;  built  Bills  Landing, 
Va.,  1796;  length,  65  ft.;  breadth,  23  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  9  ft. 
3  in.;  figure  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
May  24,  1809,  “Enrollment  no.  49  granted  June  6,  1807.” 
Elias  Cabot,  owner;  W'illiam  Shackleford,  master. 

Falcon,  brig,  236  20/95  tons;  built  Medford,  1815; 
length,  92  ft.  4  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft. ;  depth,  12  ft. ;  billet 
head,  Wo  decks,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Mar.  5,  1824, 
“Temporary  Register  no.  165  granted  Boston  July  8,  1823.” 
William  B.  Pearson,  Winthrop  Sargent,  3d,  owners;  Tim¬ 
othy  Davis,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  July  7,  1827,  “Temporary 
Register  no.  9  issued  at  Boston  Apr.  1,  1826.”  Winthrop 
Sargent,  David  Worcester,  owners;  Isaac  Somes,  master.  Eeg. 
Jan.  9,  1829.  David  Worcester,  Ignatius  Sargent,  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  jr.,  Boston,  owners;  William  Say  ward,  master. 

Falcon,  sloop,  Boston,  41  74/95  tons;  built  Sandwich, 
1818;  temporary;  length,  43  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  11% 
in.;  depth,  5  ft.  %  in.;  one  deck,  one  mast,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Mar.  9,  1831,  “Enrollment  no.  110  issued  Dec.  7,  1829.” 
Timothy  Jacobs,  John  Hoppin,  Boston,  owners;  Timothy 
Jacobs,  master. 

Fame,  sch.,  62  50/95  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1785;  length, 
48  ft.;  breadth,  17  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  1  in.  Reg.  Jan. 
3,  1792.  Henry  Story,  Manchester,  Daniel  Rogers,  owners; 
Nathaniel  Saunders,  master. 

Fame,  sloop,  84  36/95  tons;  built  Freeport,  before  June 
21,  1802;  length,  68  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  6  in.;  depth, 
6  ft.  11  in.  Reg.  Sept.  7,  1802.  Payne  Elwell  and  Sons, 
owners;  Stephen  Knight,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  22,  1803.  Same 
owner  and  master.  One  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Jan.  2,  1804.  Same  owner  and  master.  Reg.  Feb.  27,  1806. 
Payne  Elwell,  Robert  Elwell,  owners;  Seth  Woodbury,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Dec.  27,  1806.  John  Manning,  owner;  Nathaniel 
Babson,  master. 

Fame,  sch.,  Manchester,  78  16/95  tons;  built  Haverhill, 
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1807;  length,  50  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  9^2 
in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Keg.  Dec.  23,  1820, 
“Enrollment  no.  28  granted  May  1,  1820.”  Tyler  Parsons, 
Richard  Allen,  Manchester,  owners;  Richard  Allen,  master. 
Reg.  Dec.  19,  1821,  “Enrollment  no.  23  granted  May  2, 
1821.”  Same  owner  and  master. 

Fame,  sloop,  Bath,  Me.,  69  52/95  tons;  built  Dartmouth, 
1820;  temporary;  length,  59  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  9  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  111/4  in-;  one  deck,  one  mast,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Apr.  13,  1840,  “Enrollment  no.  11  issued  Bath  Apr.  3, 
1839.”  Frederick  Spencer,  Samuel  Ingraham,  Chester  Spen¬ 
cer,  Augusta,  Me.,  owners;  Enoch  Crabtree,  master. 

Fanny,  sloop,  84  62/95  tons,  built  Newbury,  1792; 
length,  61  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.  Reg. 
Feb.  23,  1795.  Daniel  Rogers,  owner;  Robert  Elwell,  master. 

Fanny,  snow,  148  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1785;  length, 
71  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  11  ft.;  two  decks,  two 
masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  8,  1808,  “Register  no.  236 
granted  Boston  Oct.  3,  1806.”  James  Harkin,  owner;  James 
Harkin,  master. 

Fanny,  brig,  121  60/95  tons;  built  Kittery,  1816;  length, 
69  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  9  in. ;  depth,  9  ft.  7  in. ;  one  deck, 
two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Sept.  5,  1818,  “Temporary 
Register  no.  34  issued  at  Boston,  Mar.  3,  1818.”  William  W. 
Parrott,  William  Pearce,  William  Pearce,  jr.,  Samuel  Pearce, 
George  W.  Pearce,  owners;  Elias  Elwell,  jr.,  master. 

Fanny  Fern,  sch.,  83  4/95  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1858; 
length,  67  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  3,  1858, 
“Enrollment  no.  67,  issued  Mar.  8,  1858.”  William  McKen¬ 
zie,  Thomas  Hardy,  Theodore  Parsons,  owners;  Theodore 
Parsons,  master. 

Fanny  Gilmor,  sch.,  90  56/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1865; 
length,  82  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  2  in.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov. 
9,  1867,  “Enrollment  no.  193  issued  July  1,  1867.”  Edward 
Babson,  owner;  Israel  Friend,  master. 

Fanny  R.,  sch.,  55  37/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1859; 
length,  66  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  23,  1872, 
“Enrollment  no.  154  issued  June  13,  1871.”  David  G.  Allen, 
owner;  Chancy  R.  Sadler,  master. 

Far  West,  sch.,  40  21/100  tons;  built  Newbury,  1847; 
length,  60  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  7  in.; 
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billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Keg.  Dec. 
16,  1867,  “Enrollment  no.  130  issued  Apr.  19,  1866.”  David 
Tarr,  Stephen  Dodd,  James  G.  Tarr,  John  McKay,  owners; 
David  E.  Smith,  master. 

Favobite,  sch.,  Manchester,  87  66/95  tons;  built  New- 
buryport,  before  Apr.  22,  1802;  length,  65  ft.;  breadth,  19 
ft.  7  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  Reg.  Dec.  2,  1802.  Ezekiel  Leach, 
Manchester,  owner;  James  Brown,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  9, 
1803.  Same  owner  and  master.  One  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Mar.  13,  1809,  “Enrollment  no.  38  granted 
July  21,  1804.”  Payne  Elwell,  owner;  Jonathan  Gilbert, 
jr.,  master. 

Favobite,  brig,  134  17/95  tons;  built  Brunswick,  1803; 
length,  75  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  lO^/^  in.;  depth,  9  ft.; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Aug.  7,  1809,  “Reg¬ 
ister  no.  117  issued  in  the  District  of  Boston  May  29,  1807.” 
Robert  Elwell,  3d,  Jonathan  Low,  James  Tappan,  owners; 
Andrew  Davis,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  7,  1810.  Jonathan  Low, 
Daniel  Rogers,  owners;  Daniel  Rogers,  master. 

Favobite,  sch.,  Hingham,  57  66/95  tons;  built  Newbury, 
1819;  temporary;  length,  57  ft.  1^/4  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  8 
in.;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Feb.  1,  1821,  “Enrollment  no.  37  granted  May  6,  1819.” 
Solomon  Dill,  Ephraim  Barnes,  Luther  Barnes,  Hingham, 
owners;  Solomon  Dill,  master. 

Fearless,  sch.,  94  32/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1853;  length, 
73  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in.;  billet  head, 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  20,  1858,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  68  issued  Mar.  9,  1858.”  George  F.  Wonson, 
William  S.  Wonson,  Samuel  G.  Wonson,  jr.,  Samuel  Won¬ 
son,  owners;  John  R.  McKinnon,  master. 

Feaenot,  sch.,  Newburyport,  53  24/100  tons;  temporary; 
length,  77  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  7  ft.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Sept.  9,  1868, 
“formerly  the  Schooner  Cherriot  adjudged  to  be  forfeited 
and  sold  by  the  U.  S.  Marshall  July  26,  1867,  as  per  En¬ 
rollment  no.  16  issued  at  Newburyport  Sept.  2,  1867.”  John 
Sawyer,  Newburyport,  owner;  John  Sawyer,  master. 

Federalist,  sch.,  65  tons;  built  Cohasset,  1789;  length, 
58  ft.;  breadth,  17  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in.;  one  deck, 
two  masts,  square  stem.  Reg.  May  1,  1804,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  39,  Gloucester  Dec.  15,  1803.”  James  Hayes, 
owner;  John  Allen,  master.  Reg.  May  20,  1806,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  47,  issued  Dec.  23,  180k”  James  Hayes,  owner; 
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Andrew  Robinson,  master.  Reg.  May  27,  1809,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  44  granted  May  16,  1807.”  James  Hayes,  owner;  | 

Bartholomew  Ring,  master.  { 

Finback,  sch..  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  31  13/95  tons;  built  Dux-  t 

bury,  1827;  temporary;  length,  43  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  13  ft.;  | 

depth,  6  ft.  4  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 

1851,.  “Previous  Enrollment,  June  14.  1851.”  John  Davis 
and  others,  owners. 

Fish  Hawk,  sch.,  55  94/95  tons;  built  Mass.,  1798; 
length,  53  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in. 

Reg.  June  18,  1800.  John  Somes,  John  Low,  Solomon  j 

Allen,  owners;  William  Allen,  master.  Reg.  June  3,  1801. 

John  Somes,  John  G.  Rogers,  John  Row,  Solomon  Allen,  | 

owners;  Solomon  Allen,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  21,  1802.  Same 
owners  and  master.  Reg.  Dec.  13,  1803.  One  deck,  two  p 

masts,  square  stern.  Daniel  Steele,  John  Dexter,  Ipswich,  | 

owners;  Benjamin  Tarr,  3d,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  13.  1805.  j 

John  Dexter,  owner;  Robert  Tarr,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  2,  i 

1806,  “Enrollment  ho.  36  granted  July  19,  1805.”  John  | 

Dexter,  owner;  Solomon  Allen,  4th,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  11,  I 

1806.  John  Dexter  owner;  Henry  Smith,  master.  Reg. 

Mar.  30,  1807.  Daniel  Rogers,  jr.,  John  Somes,  3d,  owners; 

James  Harkin,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  12,  1808,  “Enrollment 
no.  24  granted  June  9,  1808.”  Daniel  Rogers,  jr.,  John 
Somes,  3d,  owners;  Isaac  Somes,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  29, 

1809,  “Enrollment  no.  40  granted  Dec.  27,  1808.”  Daniel  | 

Rogers,  jr.,  John  Somes,  3d,  owners;  Joseph  Millet,  master. 

Reg.  Dec.  29,  1809.  Daniel  Rogers,  jr.,  John  Somes,  3d,  | 

Zebulon  Stanwood,  Daniel  Rogers,  owners;  Winthrop  Stan-  j 

wood,  master.  Reg.  July  26,  1810.  Robert  Elwell,  3d,  Ben- 
jamin  Webber,  owners;  John  Corlis,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  13, 

1811.  James  Mansfield,  owner;  Thomas  Davis,  master.  i 

Reg.  Mar.  16,  1812.  Samuel  Elwell,  Abraham  Sawyer,  jr., 

Charles  Sawyer,  Aaron  Parsons,  owners;  Stephen  Brown, 
master. 

Fish  Hawk,  sch.,  49  8/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1858; 
length.  63  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.;  billet  head,  ! 

one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  22,  1869, 

“Enrollment  no.  176  issued  Mar.  27,  1865.”  Levi  N.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Charles  H.  Pew,  John  Pew,  owners;  Levi  N.  McLean, 
master.  Reg.  Nov.  16,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  88  issued  | 

Apr.  25,  1870.”  Reg.  Nov.  18,  1871,  “Enrollment  no.  113  I 

issued  Apr.  27,  1871.”  Reg.  Nov.  23,  1872,  “Enrollment  i 

no.  99  issued  May  2,  1872.”  Reg.  Nov.  25,  1873,  “Enroll-  j 
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ment  no.  130  issued  Apr.  23,  1873.”  Same  owners  and 
master. 

Fitz  William,  sloop,  83  65/95  tons;  built  Wells,  1784; 
length,  51  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in.  Keg. 
Nov.  4,  1789.  Coas  Gardner,  Winthrop  Sargent,  owners; 
Coas  Gardner,  master. 

Fitz  William,  bgtne.,  119  15/95  tons;  built  Wells,  1784; 
length,  67  ft. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  10  ft.  2  in.  Reg. 
May  9,  1792.  Winthrop  Sargent,  Fitz  William  Sargent, 
owners;  Fitz  William  Sargent,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  16,  1794. 
John  Stevens  Ellery,  owner;  Joseph  Saunders,  master.  Reg. 
Feb.  21,  1799.  William  Dolliver,  John  Welles,  Boston,  own¬ 
ers;  William  Dolliver,  master. 

Fitz  William,  brig,  113  37 /95  tons;  built  Newbury,  1805 ; 
length,  68  ft.  2  in. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  2V^  in. ;  depth,  9  ft.  6  in. ; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Mar.  3,  1806,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  31  granted  May  9,  1805.”  Daniel  Rogers,  jr., 
William  Rogers,  jr.,  owners;  William  Rogers,  jr.,  master. 

Five  Beothehs,  sch.,  102  75/95  tons;  built  Saco,  Me., 
1815;  length,  72  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft. 
6  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Feb.  28, 
1820,  “Temporary  Register  no.  4  granted  Belfast,  Jan.  25, 
1820.”  Samuel  Pearce,  William  Pearce,  William  Pearce, 
jr.,  George  W.  Pearce,  William  W.  Parrott,  owners;  Robert 
Emery,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  27,  1820,  “Enrollment  no.  43 
granted  Aug.  31.  1820.”  William  Pearce,  jr..  William 
Pearce,  Samuel  Pearce,  George  W.  Pearce,  William  W.  Par¬ 
rott,  owners;  William  Parsons,  master.  Temporary;  Reg. 
May  6,  1822,  “Certificate  of  Enrollment  no.  30  granted 
May  28,  1821.”  Mark  Knowlton,  Beverly,  owner;  Jere¬ 
miah  Knowlton,  Northport,  Me.,  master. 

Fleetwing,  sch.,  93  27/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1859; 
length,  69  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  5,  1859, 
“Enrollment  no.  149  issued  May  31,  1859.”  William  H. 
Friend,  Lemuel  Friend;  jr.,  Samuel  R.  Lane,  owners;  Daniel 
Douglass,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  4,  1860,  “Enrollment  no.  161 
issued  May  19,  1860.”  Same  owners  and  master. 

Fleetwood,  sch.,  87  61/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1854; 
length,  70  ft. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  9  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in. ;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Oct.  31,  1860, 
“Enrollment  no.  210  issued  Dec.  19,  1859.”  David  Park- 
hurst,  Lewis  McDonald,  Lewis  Leadbetter,  Wilder  P.  Brown, 
Xenophon  Leadbetter,  Perez  Babbage,  North  Haven,  S,  S. 
Lewis,  Belfast,  Me.,  owners;  Lewis  McDonald,  master. 
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Flora,  ship,  180  26/95  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1784; 
length,  64  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.;  depth,  11  ft.  6  in.  Reg. 
Mar.  27,  1790.  David  Pearce,  owner;  John  Coffin  Whitney, 
master. 

Flora,  ship,  184  63/95  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1784; 
length,  80  ft.,  breadth,  23  ft.;  depth,  11  ft.  6  in.;  two  decks, 
three  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Aug.  20,  1803.  David 
Pearce,  owner;  Henry  Sawyard,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  13,  1805, 
“Temporary  Register  no.  87  issued  in  the  District  of  Boston 
and  Charlestown  Apr.  12,  1805.”  Same  owner  and  master. 

Flor.4  a.  Sawyer,  sch.,  Boston,  106  45/100  tons;  built 
Ellsworth,  Me.,  1863;  temporary;  length,  84  ft.  1  in.; 
breadth,  24  ft.  3  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in. ;  billet  head,  one  deck, 
two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  15,  1871,  “Enrollment 
no.  119  issued  Boston  Nov.  8,  1870.”  Josiah  W.  Nutter, 
Nelson  A.  Freethey,  Gilman  Reed,  William  A.  Friend,  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Friend,  Anderson  Carter,  Lewis  Freethey,  Rupert 
Nutter,  Benjamin  Nutter,  Lemuel  Smith,  Joseph  Babson, 
George  A.  Bowdin,  Luther  B.  Freethey,  Brooklin,  Me.,  Al¬ 
bert  A.  Carter,  Baltimore,  Md.,  James  0.  Allen,  Boston,  own¬ 
ers;  Josiah  W.  Nutter,  master. 

Florence,  sch.,  87  67/95  tons;  built  Wells,  Me.,  1851; 
length,  67  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  8,  1858, 
“Enrollment  no.  74,  issued  Mar.  15,  1858.”  Lemuel  Friend, 
jr.,  William  H.  Friend,  Samuel  R.  Lane,  James  Thomas, 
owners;  Daniel  Douglas,  master. 

Florence  Reed,  sch.,  60  87/100  tons;  built  East  Boston, 
1866 ;  length,  68  ft. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in. ; 
billet  head,  one  decl^,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  28, 
1867,  “Copy  of  Enrollment  no.  60  issued  Mar.  8,  1866.” 
John  Low,  jr..  John  Low,  George  S.  Low,  owners;  James 
Cushing,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  5,  1868,  “Enrollment  no.  137 
issued  Apr.  27,  1868.”  John  Low,  John  Low,  3d,  Joshua 
Baker,  John  W.  Baker,  Nelson  K.  Baker,  Joshua  Baker,  jr., 
Boston,  owners;  William  Troy,  master. 

Flower,  sch.,  43  2/95  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1817;  length, 
50  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  14  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  8^  in.;  one 
deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  Sept.  13,  1820,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  21  granted  Apr.  14,  1819.”  John  Parsons,  3d, 
Moses  P.  Clark,  jr.,  Jabez  Tarr,  jr.,  Abraham  T.  Doyl,  own¬ 
ers;  John  Corliss,  master.  Reg.  June  19,  1823,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  51  granted  Oct.  5.  1822.”  William  P.  Burns,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Me.,  owner;  William  P.  Burns,  master. 
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Fly,  sch.,  55  46/95  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1788;  length,  45 
ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  Reg.  May  6,  1790. 
James  Millet,  John  Oakes,  owners;  Benjamin  Sayward,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Dec.  7,  1795.  John  Oaks,  James  Millet,  owners; 
William  Oaks,  master. 

Flying  Arrow,  sch.,  110  56/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1852; 
length,  80  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  10  in. ;  depth,  7ft.  5  in. ; 
hillet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Feb. 
18,  1853,  “Previous  Enrollment  June  18,  1852.”  Richard 
F.  Merchant,  Thomas  Hardy,  Charles  Swift,  John  F.  Friend, 
Joseph  G.  Stevens,  James  Mansfield,  John  Somes,  William 
McKenzie,  owners;  Reg.  Nov.  30,  1853,  “Previous  Register 
no.  5,  Feb.  18,  1853.”  Richard  P.  Merchant,  Thomas  Hardy, 
William  McKenzie,  Aaron  P.  Waite,  Charles  Swift,  Charles 
Prindall,  John  P.  Johnston,  James  Mansfield,  Joseph  L. 
Stevens,  Joseph  0.  Proctor,  Charles  Baker,  Benjamin  K. 
Hough,  jr.,  James  Knight,  George  H.  Cornell,  David  Bab- 
son,  Rockport,  owners.  Reg.  1855,  “Previous  Enrollment 
Sept.  19,  1854.”  John  Somes,  Benjamin  K.  Hough,  jr., 
Benjamin  H.  Corliss,  Frederic  Norwood,  David  S.  Day, 
Charles  Swift,  Charles  Prindall,  Clifford  Babson,  Edward 
Babson,  Rockport,  owners;  Nicholas  Power,  master. 

Flying  Cloud,  sch.,  97  81/95  tons;  built  Gloucester, 
1851;  length,  72  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.; 
hillet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1855, 
“Previous  Enrollment  no.  101,  Apr.  21,  1853.”  Henry 
Smith,  Nathaniel  Babson,  George  Garland,  Robert  0.  Fuller, 
Cambridgeport,  owners;  Henry  Smith,  master.  Reg.  1856, 
“Previous  Enrollment  Feb.  12,  1856.”  Henry  Smith,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Babson,  George  Babson,  Robert  0.  Fuller,  Cambridge¬ 
port,  owners;  Henry  Smith,  master.  Reg.  June  14,  1856, 
“Previous  Enrollment  no.  129,  May  25,  1856.”  Reg.  1857, 
“Previous  Register  no.  10,  June  14,  1856.”  George  Gar¬ 
land,  Henry  Smith,  Nathaniel  Babson,  David  Towle,  jr., 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  owners;  Stephen  Smith,  master.  Reg. 
Apr.  6,  1857.  Same  owners  and  master.  Reg.  Dec.  1,  1857, 
“Previous  Enrollment  no.  185,  Aug.  18,  1857.”  Same  own¬ 
ers;  Aaron  Riggs,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  10,  1858,  “Enrollment 
no.  195  issued  Aug.  20,  1858.”  Henry  Smith,  Nathaniel 
Babson,  owners;  Henry  Smith,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  20,  1860. 
Henry  Smith,  owner;  Edward  Jones,  master. 

Flying  Cloud,  sch.,  Boston,  59  59 /lOO  tons ;  built  Essex, 
1851;  temporary;  len^h,  68  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  6  in.; 
depth,  7  ft.  4  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
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stern.  Reg.  May  23,  1872,  “Enrollment  no.  93  issued  Apr. 
23,  1870.”  W.  C.  Norton,  Chelsea,  owner;  William  H. 
Lloyd,  master.  Reg.  June  22,  1874,  “Enrollment  no.  110 
issued  Boston  May  27,  1872.”  T.  L.  Mayo  and  Co.,  James 
P.  Nye,  Boston,  Joshua  Aydlott,  Truro,  owners;  Joshua 
Aydlott,  master. 

Flying  Fish,  sch.,  74  41/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1857; 
length,  74  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth,  23  ft.  2  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  2  in. ; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov. 
20,  1867,  “Enrollment  no.  40  issued  Feb.  26,  1867.”  Hiram 
Spofford,  John  Low,  jr.,  Benjamin  Low,  John  E.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Rockport,  owners;  Hiram  Spofford,  master.  Reg.  Dec. 
3,  1868,  “Enrollment  no.  84  issued  Mar.  25,  1868.”  John 
Low,  Benjamin  Low,  Hiram  Low,  William  Low,  Rockport, 
owners;  Hiram  Spofford,  master. 

Flying  Fish,  sch..  New  London,  Ct.,  74  41/100  tons; 
built  Essex,  1857;  temporary;  length.  74  ft.  9  in.;  breadth, 
23  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  2  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two 
masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  June  8,  1870,  “Enrollment  no. 
201  issued  Aug.  4,  1869.”  Sebastian  D.  Lawrence,  Francis 
W.  Lawrence,  New  London,  Ct.,  owners;  Augustus  C. 
Thomas,  master. 

Fortune,  sloop,  77  62/95  tons;  built  Brunswick,  1784; 
length,  54  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  9  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  6  in. 
Reg.  Nov.  9,  1789.  John  Oakes,  James  Millet,  owners; 
Thomas  Millet,  master. 

Fountain,  sch.,  74  75/95  tons;  built  Essex,  1836;  length, 
68  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  7  in.;  billet  head, 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  10,  1840,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  132  issued  Aug.  13,  1836.”  Caleb  Norwood, 
Charles  Norwood,  jr.,  George  Norwood,  jr.,  Rockport,  own¬ 
ers;  William  Norwood,  jr.,  master. 

Four  Brothers,  sch.,  St.  George,  Me.,  39  3/95  tons; 
built  Gloucester,  1822;  temporary;  length,  48  ft.  2  in.; 
breadth,  14  ft.  2  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  7  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts, 
pink  stem.  Reg.  Nov.  21,  1829,  “Enrollment  no.  5  Mar.  7, 
1827.”  Henry  Pickmore,  Samuel  Pickmore,  St.  George, 
Me.,  owners;  Henry  Pickmore,  master. 

Four  O’clock,  sch..  Wells,  Me.,  34  59/95  tons;  built 
Essex,  1828;  temporary;  length,  42  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  14  ft. 
4%  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  3%  in. ;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stem.  Reg.  Feb.  16,  1835,  “Enrollment  no.  110  is¬ 
sued  Dec.  13.  1832.”  Daniel  C.  Rankin,  John  Whitcomb, 
John  Wells,  jr..  Wells,  Me.,  owners;  Daniel  C.  Rankin, 
master. 
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Foue  Sistebs,  sch.,  Truro,  52  68/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1824;  temporary;  length,  52  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  1^^ 
in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
1848,  “Previous  Enrollment  Mar.  20,  1844.”  L.  P.  Rich, 
owner;  L.  P.  Rich,  master. 

Fox,  sch.,  Harrington,  25  tons;  built  Casco  Bay,  before 
Apr.  20,  1799;  length,  41  ft.;  breadth,  12  ft.  6  in.;  depth, 
5  ft.  9  in.  Reg.  Apr.  24,  1801.  George  Rrown,  Harring¬ 
ton,  Robert  Wallace,  Moses  Hinkley,  owners;  George  Brown, 
master. 

Fox,  sloop,  Manchester,  52  60/95  tons;  built  West  Port, 
1797;  length,  52  ft.;  breadth,  16  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  1 
in. ;  one  deck,  one  mast,  square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  27,  1805, 
“Enrollment  no.  41  issued  Dec.  21,  1803.”  William  Tuck, 
Delucena  L.  Bingham,  owners;  Samuel  Tuck,  master.  Reg. 
June  6,  1807,  “Enrollment  no.  38  granted  Sept.  2,  1805.” 
Samuel  Hiter,  owner;  Samuel  Hiter,  master. 

Fox,  sch.,  42  50/95  tons;  built  Manchester,  1816;  length, 
49  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  14  ft.  8^  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  10  in. ;  one 
deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  July  9,  1816,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  57  issued  June  7,  1816.”  Joshua  Pool,  jr.,  Wil¬ 
liam  Adams,  John  Pool,  4th,  owners;  Joshua  Pool,  jr.,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Oct.  9,  1816.  Samuel  A.  Woodberry,  William 
Dali,  John  Miller,  Boston,  owners;  John  Williams,  master. 

Fox,  sch.,  Georgetown,  Me.,  35  12/95  tons;  built  Kenne- 
bunk.  Me.,  1813;  temporary;  length,  44  ft.  9^^  in.;  breadth, 
13  ft.  7  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  8i/^  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink 
stern.  Reg.  Nov.  23,  1827,  “Enrollment  no.  57  issued  Apr. 
19,  1827.”  Robert  Oliver,  Georgetown,  Me.,  owner;  William 
Gott,  jr.,  master. 

Fox,  sch..  Friendship,  Me.,  23  7/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1821;  temporary;  length,  39  ft.;  breadth,  11  ft.  7  in.;  depth, 
5  ft.  11  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec. 
14,  1830,  “Enrollment  no.  46  issued  Apr.  4,  1829.”  David 
Thon\pson,  Friendship,  Me.,  owner;  David  Thompson, 
master. 

Fox,  sloop,  Portland,  Me.,  32  50/95  tons;  built  Falmouth, 
Me.,  1815;  temporary;  length,  47  ft.  10  in.;  breadth.  15  ft. 
3  in. ;  depth,  5  ft.  3  in. ;  one  deck,  one  mast,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Nov.  27,  1832,  “Enrollment  no.  31  issued  Mar.  22, 
1832.”  Joseph  B.  Merrill,  Portland,  Me.,  Hezekiah  Hill, 
jr..  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  owners;  Joseph  B.  Merrill, 
master. 

Fox,  brig,  177  90/95  tons;  length,  77  ft.  8  in.;  breadth. 
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23  ft. ;  depth,  1 1  ft.  6  in. ;  billet  head,  two  decks,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Keg.  Apr.  12,  1815,  “Captured  in  war  by 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  lawfully  condemned  as  a  prize  by 
the  name  of  Byker  by  a  decree  of  the  Mass.  District  Court 
held  at  Boston,  Mar.  1814.”  William  Parrott,  William 
Pearce,  William  Pearce,  jr.,  owners;  Joseph  Foster,  jr.,  mas¬ 
ter.  Keg.  Nov.  9,  1821.  George  W.  Pearce,  Samuel  Pearce, 
William  Pearce,  jr.,  William  W.  Parrott,  owners;  David  El- 
well,  jr.,  master,  Reg.  Dec.  29,  1823.  William  W.  Parrott, 
William  Pearce,  Samuel  Pearce,  George  W.  Pearce,  owners; 
Elias  Elwell,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  29,  1828.  William  W.  Par¬ 
rott,  Samuel  Pearce,  George  W.  Pearce,  owners;  Joseph  Fos¬ 
ter,  master.  Reg.  June  8,  1829.  William  W.  Parrott,  Sam¬ 
uel  Pearce,  George  W.  Pearce,  Samuel  Pearson,  owners; 
Samuel  Pearson,  master.  Keg.  Mar.  23,  1831,  “William  W. 
Parrott,  Samuel  Pearce,  George  W.  Pearce,  owners;  Charles 
Saunders,  master. 

Franklin,  sch.,  89  7  /95  tons ;  built  Bucksport,  Me.,  1823 ; 
length,  67  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  1  in.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  July 
17,  1832,  “Temporary  Register  no.  141  issued  Boston  and 
Charlestown  Apr.  27,  1832.”  David  Saville,  Oliver  G.  Lane, 
owners;  David  Saville,  master. 

Franklin,  sch.,  Salem,  33  65/95  tons;  built  Ipswich, 
1818;  temporary;  length,  44  ft.;  breadth,  13  ft.  8  in.;  depth, 
6  ft.  61/4  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  Mar.  6, 
1821,  “Enrollment  no.  44  issued  May  11,  1818.”  Aaron 
Blanchard,  Salem,  owner;  Aaron  Blanchard,  master.  Reg. 
Nov.  27,  1837,  “Enrollment  no.  113  issued  Dec.  11,  1835.” 
John  Bracy,  jr.,  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  owner;  John  Bracy,  jr., 
master. 

Franklin,  brig,  158  2/95  tons;  built  Plymouth,  1833; 
length,  81  ft.;  breadth,  21  ft.  1/4  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  10  in.; 
billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1847. 
Samuel  Say  ward,  Frederick  Norwood,  owners;  Charles  Sut¬ 
ton,  master. 

Franklin,  sch.,  Wiscasset,  Me.,  94  64/95  tons;  built 
Gloucester,  1854;  temporary;  length,  68  ft.  2  in.;  breadth, 
22  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two 
masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  8,  1858,  “Enrollment  no. 
108  issued  May  22,  1854.”  Williani  Elmes,  Wiscasset,  Me., 
owner,  William  Elmes,  master. 

Franklin  A.,  sch.,  65  10/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1868; 
length,  71  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in.; 
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billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  elliptic  stern.  Reg.  Nov. 
21,  1868,  “Enrollment  no.  182  issued  June  20,  1868.”  Fred¬ 
eric  G.  Wonson,  Roger  W.  Wonson,  Franklin  A.  Wonson, 
John  F.  Wonson,  Daniel  Allen,  jr.,  David  Malanson,  owners; 
David  Malanson,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  22,  1870,  “Enrollment 
no.  74  issued  Mar.  31,  1869.”  Reg.  Nov.  21,  1872,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  37  issued  Feb.  7,  1871.”  Same  owners  and 
master. 

Franklin  Pierce,  sch.,  54  64/100  tons;  built  Gloucester, 
1852;  length,  67  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7 
ft.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Dec.  3,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  63  issued  Apr.  11,  1870.” 
John  McRae,  George  Dennis,  Timothy  A.  Langsford,  George 
Tucker,  owners;  John  McRae,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  25,  1872, 
“Enrollment  no.  110  issued  Apr.  26,  1871.”  Same  owners 
and  master. 

Fred  L.  Webb,  sch.,  54  92/100  tons;  built  Wiscasset,  Me., 
1867;  length,  69  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  2  in.,  depth,  7  ft. 
3  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Nov.  23,  1872,  “Enrollment  no.  90  issued  Apr.  25,  1872.” 
Michael  Walen,  Benjamin  F.  Allen,  owners;  William  Mc¬ 
Donald,  master.  , 

Fred  P.  Frye,  sch.,  85  37/100  tons;  built  Bath,  Me., 
1870;  length,  80  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  3  in.;  depth.  7  ft. 
8  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Dec.  7,  1874,  “Enrollment  no.  135  issued  May  8,  1874.” 
William  T.  Smith,  Brown  and  Seavey,  Freeman  Emery,  own¬ 
ers;  Sidney  Smith,  master. 

J^REDRic,  brig,  Boston,  temporary;  billet  head,  one  deck, 
two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1847,  “Previous  Enrollment, 
Boston,  Apr.  13,  1847.” 

Freedom,  sch.,  69  45/95  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1786; 
length,  51  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.  Reg. 
Dec.  26,  1789.  Charles  Rogers,  owner,  Cornelius  Marchant, 
master.  Reg.  Jan.  15,  1798.  Same  owner;  Joshua  Wood¬ 
bury,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  14,  1799.  Same  owner;  Josiah 
Herrick,  master.  Reg.  May  6,  1800.  One  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  Feb.  26,  1805.  Same  owner;  Solomon 
Allen,  master.  Dimensions  changed,  97  61/95  tons;  length, 
64  ft. ;  breadth,  18  ft.  5^^  in. ;  depth  9  ft.  6^^  in. ;  one  deck, 
two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Dec.  4,  1806.  Daniel  Rogers, 
jr.,  Charles  Rogers,  Nathaniel  Smith,  owners;  Nathaniel 
Smith,  master. 

Freedom,  sch.,  Newburyport,  34  29/100  tons;  built  New- 
buryport,  1838;  temporary;  length,  55  ft.  7  in.;  breadth. 
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15  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  3  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two 
masts,  pink  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  8,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  204 
issued  July  9.  1867.”  David  M.  Deal,  Salisbury,  J.  R.  Ire¬ 
land,  William  A.  Davis,  Newburyport,  owners;  George  W. 
Jeifs,  master. 

Fbibndship,  sch.,  109  tons;  built  Biddeford,  1784; 
length,  53  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  10  in. 
Reg.  Mar.  25,  1790.  William  Pearce,  Isaac  Elwell,  owners; 
Jeremiah  Foster,  master. 

Fbiendship,  bgtne.,  124  20/95  tons;  built  Amesbury, 
1788;  length,  59  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.;  depth,  10  ft.  Reg. 
May  25,  1790.  David  Low,  Daniel  Rogers,  owners;  David 
Low,  master.  Reg.  July  11,  1794.  David  Low,  owner;  John 
S.  Girdler,  master.  Reg.  July  3,  1800.  Payne  Elwell, 
Joseph  Cross,  William  Young,  owners;  William  Young, 
master. 

Fbiendship,  sch.,  75  5/95  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1785; 
length,  60  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.  Reg. 
Apr.  2,  1792.  John  Manning,  owner;  Samuel  Norwood, 
master.  Reg.  Aug.  8,  1794.  Same  owner;  Samuel  Brown, 
master.  Reg.  June  4,  1796.  Same  owner;  Greenman 
Geyer,  master. 

Fbiendship,  sch.,  83  64/95  tons;  built  Wells,  1794; 
length,  63  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in. 
Reg.  Jan.  10,  1795.  William  Pearce,  owner;  John  Wood- 
bery,  master.  Reg.  May  21,  1796.  Same  owner  and  master. 

Fbiendship,  sloop,  Salem,  30  75/95  tons;  built  Scituate, 
1789 ;  length,  48  ft. ;  breadth,  15  ft. ;  depth,  6  ft.  Reg.  June 
9,  1800.  Thomas  Putnam,  Danvers,  owner;  Thomas  Put¬ 
nam,  master. 

Fbiendship,  sloop,  33  tons;  built  Milton,  1799;  length, 
38  ft.;  breadth,  15  ft.;  depth,  5  ft.  6  in.  Reg.  June  1,  1801. 
James  Hayes,  owner;  William  Warner,  master. 

G.  G.  Kiddeb,  sch.,  66  32/100  tons;  built  Boothbay,  Me., 
1866 ;  length,  73  ft.  2  in. ;  breadth,  20  ft.  9  in. ;  depth,  7  ft. 
4  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Oct.  26,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  40  issued  Feb.  7,  1868.” 
Leonard  Walen,  Augustus  F.  Wonson,  Warren  Osier,  own¬ 
ers;  E.  M.  Staples,  master. 

Galen,  sch.,  Wellfleet,  21  13/95  tons;  built  Ipsivich, 
1804;  temporary;  length,  39  ft.;  breadth,  11  ft.  1^  in.; 
depth,  5  ft.  7  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  pink  stern.  Reg. 
Sept.  26,  1811,  “Enrollment  no.  17,  May  24,  1810.”  Robert 
Rich,  Wellfleet,  owner;  Nathaniel  Thurston,  master. 
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Ganges,  brig,  171  33/95  tons;  built  Duxbury,  1836; 
length,  83  ft.  10%  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8^  in.;  depth,  10 
ft.  7  in. ;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Nov.  9,  1835,  “Register  no.  28  issued  Salem,  Aug.  29,  1834.” 
George  H.  Rogers,  Loammi  Center,  owners;  Loammi  Cen¬ 
ter,  master. 

Ganges,  brig;  billet  head,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
1849.  Edward  Babson,  owner;  Edward  Babson,  master. 

Gabland,  sch.,  113  tons;  built  Baltimore,  Md.,  1850; 
length,  83  ft.;  breadth,  21  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  5,  1851, 
“Previous  Enrollment,  Aug.  12,  1850.”  Timothy  Mclntire, 
Thomas  A.  Cunningham,  Baltimore,  Md.,  owners;  Timothy 
Mclntire,  master. 

Gazelle,  sch.,  Marblehead,  73  49/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1836;  temporary;  length,  63  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  3V^ 
in.;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts, 
square  stern.  Reg.  Apr.  21,  1837,  “Enrollment  no.  8  issued 
Ipswich  June  24,  1836.”  William  Hammond,  Samuel  R. 
Gerry,  Joshua  Orne,  Marblehead,  owners;  Joshua  Atwood, 
jr.,  master. 

Gazelle,  sch.,  Rockport,  73  tons,  built  Braintree,  1836; 
temporary;  length,  63  ft.  31/^  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  3  in.; 
depth,  6  ft.  10^  in. ;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  1856,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  147,  July  23, 
1853.”  Thomas  Thurston,  Rockland,  owner;  Thomas  Thurs¬ 
ton,  master. 

Gem,  sch.,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  14  7  /95  tons ;  built  Glouces¬ 
ter,  1839;  temporary;  length,  30  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  10  ft. 
2  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  8  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern. 
Reg.  Nov.  7,  1849,  “Previous  License  no.  49,  Sept.  15,  1849.” 
Henry  Burgess,  Samuel  Burgess,  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  owners; 
Henry  Burgess,  master. 

General  Grant,  sch.,  86  11/100  tons;  built  Essex,  1864; 
length,  79  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.;  depth,  8  ft.  3  in.;  billet 
head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  20, 
1867,  “Enrollment  no.  177  issued  June  7,  1867.”  John 
J.  Pew,  Charles  H.  Pew,  John  Pew,  William  Coas,  owners; 
George  R.  McKenny,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  16,  1868,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  79  issued  Mar.  18,  1868.”  Same  owners;  William 
Coas,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  25,  1869,  “Enrollment  no.  Ill 
issued  Apr.  15,  1869.”  Same  owners;  James  Bowie,  mas¬ 
ter.  Reg.  Nov.  31,  1870,  “Enrollment  no.  143  issued  June 
4,  1870.”  Reg.  Nov.  35,  1871,  “Enrollment  no.  67  issued 
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Apr.  4,  1871.”  Reg.  Nov.  28,  1873,  “Enrollment  no.  7 
issued  July  11,  1872.”  Same  owners  and  master. 

General  Jackson,  brig,  300  87/95  tons;  length,  95  ft. 

6  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  5  in.;  two  decks, 
two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  May  2,  1815,  “Captured  in 
war  by  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  lawfully  condemned  as  a 
prize  by  the  name  of  Anns  by  a  decree  of  the  District  Court 
of  Massachusetts  held  at  Boston  Aug.  1812.”  William  W. 
Parrott,  William  Pearce,  William  Pearce,  jr.,  George  W. 
Pearce,  owners;  William  Driskell,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  3, 
1817.  Same  owners;  Elias  Davison,  master. 

General  Jackson,  sch.,  80  57/95  tons;  built  Amesbury, 
1818;  length,  65  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  7  ft. 
71/^  in. ;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  1855,  “Pre¬ 
vious  Enrollment  no.  13,  Marblehead,  Apr.  27,  1843.” 
Charles  Swift,  Charles  Prindall,  George  Clark,  jr.,  owners; 
Benjamin  Maddicks,  master. 

General  Jackson,  sch.,  Tremont,  Me.,  80  57/95  tons; 
built  Amesbury,  1818;  temporary;  65  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  19 
ft.  1  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7^^  in.;  billet  head,  “Previous  Enroll¬ 
ment  no.  149,  Oct.  9,  1855.”  James  Parker,  Tremont,  Me., 
owner;  Charles  Allby,  master. 

General  Johnson,  sch.,  99  81/95  tons;  built  Somerset, 
1803 ;  length,  65  ft. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  8  in. ;  depth,  9  ft.  1  in. ; 
one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Nov.  5,  1805,  “Tem¬ 
porary  Register  no.  190  issued  in  district  of  Boston  and 
Charlestown  June  24,  1805.”  John  Girdler,  John  Apple- 
ton,  owners;  John  Appleton,  master.  Register  May  2,  1807. 
Samuel  Wonson,  jr.,  Jeremiah  Lowe,  John  Kinsie,  Ipswich, 
owners;  John  Kinsie,  master.  Register  Aug.  5,  1808,  “En¬ 
rollment  no.  10  granted  Ipswich,  May  18,  1807.”  Jeremiah 
Low,  John  Kinsie,  Ipswich,  owners;  Josiah  Herrick,  master. 
Register  Apr.  1,  1809,  “Temporary  Register  granted  Aug. 
5,  1808.”  Addison  Plummer,  Daniel  Rogers,  jr.,  Jeremiah 
Low,  John  Kenzie,  Ipswich,  owners;  Stephen  L.  Davis,  mas¬ 
ter.  Register  Mar.  31,  1810,  “Enrollment  no.  42  granted 
Nov.  3,  1809.”  Addison  Plummer,  owner;  Stephen  L.  Davis, 
master.  Reg.  Aug.  13,  1810.  Same  owner  and  master. 

General  Johnson,  brig,  114  76/95  tons;  built  Somer¬ 
set,  1803;  length,  64  ft.  10  in. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  9i/^  in. ;  depth, 
10  ft.  5  in.;  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg.  Oct. 
28,  1814,  “Register  no.  35  granted  in  district  of  Newbury- 
port,  Aug.  13,  1810.”  Robert  Elwell,  jr.,  owner;  Benjamin 
Webber,  master.  Reg.  May  24,  1815.  Mary  Beach,  owner; 
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John  Tuck,  master.  Keg.  Mar.  27,  1819,  “Temporary  Reg¬ 
ister  no.  60  issued  Boston,  Mar.  13,  1819.”  John  Tyler, 
Boston,  Winthrop  Sargent,  jr.,  Newton,  Isaac  Somes,  Har¬ 
vey  C.  MacKay,  owners;  Isaac  Somes,  master.  Reg.  June 
7,  1820.  Same  owners  and  master. 

General  Veazie,  sch.,  131  67/95  tons;  huilt  Hampden, 
Me. ;  length,  82  ft.  5^  in. ;  breadth,  23  ft.  8  in. ;  depth,  7  ft. 
9  in.;  hillet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Oct.  26,  1858,  “Enrollment  no.  159  issued  June  11,  1858.” 
John  L.  Bahson,  Isaac  Taylor, -Boston,  owners;  William  H. 
Fredson,  master. 

Gentile,  sch..  Rockport,  65  65/95  tons;  huilt  Hingham, 
1832;  length,  64  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  7 
ft.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square  stern.  Reg. 
Mar.  15,  1854.  Horatio  Bahson,  Gorham  Bahson,  Louvre 
Bahson,  Rockport,  John  Ladd,  Cambridge,  owners;  master 
unknown.  Reg.  June,  1854,  “Previous  Enrollment  May  30, 

1854. ”  Same  owners;  George  J.  Knight,  master.  Reg. 
Sept.  26,  1854,  “Previous  Enrollment  Sept.  8,  1854.  Same 
owner  and  master.  Reg.  1855,  “Previous  Register  no.  52, 
Philadelphia,  June  2,  1855.  Same  owners  and  master.  Reg. 

1855,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  142,  Sept.  1,  1855.”  Same 
owners  and  master.  Reg.  1855,  “Previous  Register  no.  21, 
Sept.  8,  1854.”  Reg.  1856,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  171, 

Oct.  6,  - .”  Reg.  1856,  “Previous  Enrollment  no.  154, 

Nov.  27,  1855.”  Same  owners  and  master.  Reg.  Nov.  15, 
1858,  “Enrollment  no.  154  issued  June  9,  1858.”  Jacob 
Perkins,  Joseph  0.  Procter,  James  K.  N.  Carter,  John 
Ayers,  jr.,  George  J.  Knights,  John  W.  Lowe,  Horatio  Bab- 
son,  Rockport,  owners;  Jacob  Perkins,  master.  Reg.  Nov. 
17,  1859,  “Enrollment  no.  195  issued  July  25,  1859.”  Same 
owners  and  master.  Reg.  Nov.  10,  1860,  “Enrollment  no. 
214  issued  July  25,  1860.”  Same  owners  and  master. 

Gentile,  sch.,  Plymouth,  73  70/95  tons;  built  Essex, 
1839;  temporary;  length,  64  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  8  in.; 
depth,  7  ft.  4  in.;  billet  head,  one  deck,  two  masts,  square 
stern.  Reg.  Jan.  10,  1845,  “Enrollment  no.  71  issued  June 
24,  1839.”  Rufus  Churchill,  Plymouth,  owner;  William  At¬ 
wood,  Plymouth,  master. 

George,  sch.,  59  6/95  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1789;  length, 
57  ft.;  breadth,  16  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  2  in.  Reg.  Feb. 
11,  1795.  John  Low,  jr.,  owner;  Samuel  Brown,  master. 
Reg.  Aug.  23,  1800.  John  Low,  owner;  Abraham  Stone, 
master 

{To  he  continued) 


THE  FITZ  LANE  HOUSE  IN  GLOUCESTER. 


By  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks. 

The  “Old  Stone  Jug,”  so-called  because  it  served  as  an 
interim  jail,  was,  originally,  the  house  of  Fitz  Lane,  the 
first  Gloucester  artist  to  attain  reputation  abroad  and 
whose  work,  only  now  beginning  to  be  duly  appreciated, 
is  at  present  appearing  in  the  great  museums,  and  being 
sought  by  private  collectors.  The  house  still  stands  on 
Duncan’s  Point,  and  still  commands  one  of  the  finest, 
perhaps  the  finest,  panoramic  view  of  the  ancient  port  of 
Gloucester.  The  site  has  historic  significance  because  it 
was  the  spot  chosen  for  an  illumination  during  the  cele¬ 
bration,  October  22nd,  1783,  of  the  arrival  of  the  news 
of  the  signing,  September  3rd,  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Lane  house  was  built  either  a  few  months  before, 
or  a  few  months  after  New  Year’s,  1850.  Mr.  Lane  died 
in  it  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  1865.  It  remains  practically 
unchanged,  austere,  and  picturesque  beyond  usual.  It  is 
unknown  for  the  most  part  even  to  the  people  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  while  it  has  escaped  notice  completely  of  all  those 
who,  in  recent  years,  have  drawn,  measured,  photographed 
and  written  about  old  and  remarkable  instances  of  Ameri¬ 
can  domestic  architecture.  Granted  that  this  house  is 
forbidding,  and  distinctly  romantic  in  aspect  suggesting, 
as  it  does,  some  remote  part  of  Northumberland,  or  some 
bleak  Scottish  moor;  and  that  because  it  has  seven  gables 
its  design  has  been  attributed,  absurdly,  to  Hawthorne’s 
House  of  “The  Seven  Gables,”  which  it  as  little  resembles 
as  chalk  does  cheese;  and  granted  that  it  is  ninety  years 
old,  the  reader  will  still  be  justified  in  asking  wherein 
lie  its  claims  to  distinction,  much  more  to  being  unique, 
which  it  probably  is.  The  answer  which  substantiates 
this  claim  is  that  not  having  the  remotest  trace,  exter¬ 
nally,  of  the  American  domestic.  Gothic  revival,  not  so 
much  as  a  pointed  window,  internally  it  goes  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  length  of  having  Gothic  vaults.  These  cover 
the  chambers  and  stair-well  of  the  upper  floor.  They  are 
four-celled,  sharply  pointed.  Gothic  vaults  with  accurately 
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and  beautifully  developed  groins  which  spring  from,  or 
near  the  corners,  thus  allowing  for  head-room  in  the  cham¬ 
bers  or,  technically,  from  the  angles  of  the  vaulting  com¬ 
partments  of  which,  as  the  plan  shows — A,  B,  and  C — 
there  are  three.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  oblong 
that  constitutes  the  entire  floor-area  is  divided  into  three 
minor  oblong  areas— A,  B,  and  C — which  cut  across  the 
long  axis  of  the  house.  The  idea  is  the  same  as  that 
which  finds  expression  in  a  vaulted,  church  aisle,  the  ridge 
of  the  vaults  of  which,  equivalent  of  the  long  axis  or  dot¬ 
ted  line  on  the  plan,  runs  lengthwise  and  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  continuous  crown  of  a  succession  of  vaults  over 
the  oblong  compartments  A,  B,  and  C,  the  diagonals  in 
each — dash  lines — representing  the  positions  of  the  groins. 
Cut  I  (A  B)  shows  one  of  these  diagonal  groins  as  it 
rises  with  the  pointed  wall-arches  (AD  and  AC),  left 
and  right,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  adjacent,  con¬ 
cave  surfaces  of  the  vault  and  the  upright  walls  of  the 
room.  The  materials  are  lath  and  plaster  which,  after 
ninety  years,  remain  unchipped  and  unstained.  The  ex¬ 
treme  hardness  of  old-fashioned  “clam  shell’’  plaster  ac¬ 
counts  for  this.  But  where  workmen  were  found — they 
were  artists  at  the  job — to  do  this  thing,  and  why  the 
builder  of  the  house  should  have  wanted  a  thing  so  un¬ 
heard  of  remains  a  mystery.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Lane  was  a  man  in  very  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances  who  left  an  estate  of  only  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  At  all  events  nothing  comparable  seems  to  exist 
hereabouts  in  city,  town,  or  village  and  I  find  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  a  thing  in  the  books  on  the  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  of  our  “Gothic  Revival.”  It  is  hoped  that  simi¬ 
lar  things,  if  known,  will  be  reported. 

There  is  a  further  remarkable  fact  about  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  execution  of  these  vaults.  Because  the  gables 
(Cut  III)  that  cover  the  inside,  pointed  wall-arches  (Cut 
I)  and  contain  the  windows,  are  three  on  the  west  side 
of  the  house  (Cut  III)  and  two  on  the  east  side  (Cut  IV), 
it  follows  that  the  crowns  of  these  vaults,  as  wx  and  zy  on 
the  plan,  will  not  be  in  a  continuous  line.  Cut  II,  a 
view  looking  up  into  the  vault  of  the  north  and  largest 
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room,  A  on  the  plan,  Lane’s  studio,  shows  this  unalign¬ 
ment  of  the  vaults  plainly.  The  resultant  adjustment  of 
vault  surfaces,  and  springing  heights  of  the  groins  also 
shows  on  the  plan.  The  theory  on  which  these  vaults 
were  built  is  sound,  while  the  discrepancies  due  to  their 
not  having  continuous  crowns  bespeak  experimentation  in 
the  face  of  necessity,  and  adaptability  to  conditions.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  partitions  between  room  and  room 
were  set,  arbitrarily,  where  wanted  and  then  carried  up 
to  the  vaults,  thus  doing  away  with  any  strictly  logical 
relationship  between  one  and  the  other.  Awkward,  if 
you  like;  certainly  most  unusual. 

The  somewhat  harsh  and  extremely  simple  detail  of 
the  outside  of  the  Lane  house  has  distinct  fascination. 
The  jambs  of  the  windows  are  monoliths  of  granite  which 
stand  on  projecting  sills.  They  carry  lintels  of  the  same 
material  bevelled  outwards  to  throw  ofF  water.  Similarly 
simple,  and  somewhat  harsh,  are  the  massive  coigns  or 
brackets  on  which  the  gable  timbers  rest  with  obvious, 
almost  blatant  security.  Handcut  blocks  of  stone  of  end¬ 
less  variety  in  shape  and  size  though  definitely  horizon¬ 
tal,  when  bedding  is  considered,  spell  beauty  and  crudity. 
But  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  this  exterior, 
there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  the  domestic,  Gothic  Re¬ 
vival  to  which  fact  the  interior  vaults  offer  a  contrast 
little  short  of  astonishing.  Was  the  crippled-from-child- 
hood  artist,  who  chose  the  sightliest  spot  in  Gloucester 
for  his  home,  a  Romanticist  ?  Silence  is  the  only  answer. 
But  we  do  know  that  he  came  from  seafaring  New  Eng¬ 
landers,  which  implies,  among  so  much  else  that  is  rugged 
and  lovely,  a  sort  of  tacit  worship  of  the  open  ocean  and 
land-locked  harbor;  of  ship-craft  down  to  dories;  and  of 
weather,  stormy  or  calm,  and  its  effects  in  nature,  and 
its  affects  on  the  sailoring  life  that  he  painted  so  well. 
BFowever,  such  considerations  and  such  facts  do  not  ex¬ 
plain  Fitz  Lane’s  Gothic,  vaulted  chambers,  or  his  frown¬ 
ing  house  which,  in  his  time,  and  for  some  time  after  him 
was  surrounded  by  grape  arbors  and  fruit  trees,  and  ap¬ 
proached  across  garden  terraces  up  double  flights  of  gran¬ 
ite  steps  flanked  by  magnolias,  all  of  which  pleasant  things 
long  ago  departed. 
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march  17:1701/2  Receaved  of  mr.  George 
Jackson  [chirurgeon]  of  marblehead  in 
the  hands  of  Capt.  John  Legg  for  Lands 

enchroched  by  him -  02  10  00 

march. 20  1701/2  Receaved  of  mr.  william 
peach  of  marblehead  in  the  hands  of 
Capt  John  Legg  for  the  use  of  the  fish  •  00  15  00 
fence  he  makes  use  off  for  the  yeare  past 
fiffteen  shillings  in  money 
march  20  1701/2  Receaved  from  John  wal- 
dren  Junr  of  marblehead  in  the  hands  of 
Capt.  John  Legg  for  encroached  Land  02  05  00 
that  his  smiths  shop  and  garden  stands 
upon - 

21st  Reed  of  Edward  Dymond  pr  mr  Reith 

for  Encroachmts.  01 . 

1703:  Aprill  5th  Reed,  of  mrs.  Tucker  for 

Rent  of  ffish  fence  in  pt  1 . 


£...9..18..  . 

Reed,  of  John  Woodes  for  Penticost 

Blackinton  ..  1..  4..  . 


11...  2.... 

1704  June  6,  pd.  To  John  Browne  by  ordr. 

3£3/9^,  Expence  att  Richd.  Trevits  last 

year  wt  [Comtt]  6/  .3..  .9..  9 


by  money  Reseued  of  rest  £...7.. 12.  [3] 

[mr]  mary  Tucker  for  her  fish  fence  As  ap-) 

pears  in  folio  40:  on  Cr  sid  )  02  00  00 

Reseued  of  mr  william  peach  for  Rent  of  his 
fish  fence  formerly  paied  one  pound  ten  shill¬ 
ing 

as  appears  by  Record . 

(2M) 


01  10  00 


I 
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paied  by  Elias  taner - 

01  04  0 

paied  by  nickolas  andross - 

01  10  0 

paied  by  Richard  treuett - 

01  00  00 

paied  by  Cornell  Legg - 

01  05  00 

paied  by  nathenell  bartlett - 

03  10  00 

paied  by  Thomas  Cole - 

01  10  00 

1  paied  by  nickolas  pickett  Junor - 

03  00  00 

paied  by  John  pamer  senor - 

00  12  00 

J  paied  more  by  mr  Richard  treuett  — 

00  10  00 

1 

25  3  8 

This  sum  is  Carried  forard 

[104]  Att  a  Commoners  &  proprietors  Meetteing  Legal¬ 
ly  Warned  &  mett  att  Marblehead  Aprill  28th  1702 

mr  James  Dennis  Chosen  Moderator - 

The  Commoners  &  Proprietrs.  Trustees  passed  Theire  ac- 
oompts  and  were  pd.  Each  forty  shillings  for  The  Yeare 
1700  — 

The  mony  Received  &  pd.  by  Them  was  9£  17®  S'* 

Voted  That  Simdry  poore  persons  Trespassers  Contained 
in  a  Certain  List  bee  Abated,  amounting  in  all  To.  5£  4.. 
Voted  The  Trustees  bee  pd.  for  The  Last  Yeares  Service 
out  of  The  mony  Yett  To  bee  Gathered  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Theire  Accompt,  Except  John  Norman  who  is 
paid  Thirty  Six  shillings  and  is  To  have  flower  shillings 
more  and  mr  Bartlett  and  mr  Walton  are  To  have  Each 
fforty  Shillings,  besides  is  given  To  mr  Bartlett  Twenty 
shillings  &  To  mr  Walton  Tenn  shillings  due  by  Bill  of 
Isaac  Balia  —  for  Theire  Extraordinary  Care  &  paines — 
Voted  That  mr  Robt.  Bartlett  mr  Nathll.  Walton  &  mr 
Benja  James  bee  Trustees  for  Sd.  Commoners  &  Pro¬ 
prietors,  and  are  ordered  and  Impowered  To  Take  Care 
of  The  fFences  &  Landes  of  the  Sd.  Commoners  &  Pro¬ 
prietors,  and  To  Prosecute  all  Tresspassers  &  Espetially 
Such  as  shall  keep  more  Cattle  Then  Theire  proper  due 
according  To  Law  and  former  orders  made  in  This  Towne 
and  other  orders  That  may  bee  made  for  The  good  of  ye 
publick  They  are  Alsoe  ordered  and  Impowered  To  Col¬ 
lect  and  Receiue  what  mony  is  Yett  Standeing  out  for 
Tresspasses  or  otherwise  due  To  The  Sd.  Commoners  & 
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Proprietors,  and  Upon  Refusall  To  Sue  &  Prosecute  ac¬ 
cording  to  orders  already  made  and  To  Render  a  True 
Acoompt  There  of  Att  the  Yeares  End 
Vetted  That  John  Browne  bee  Continued  Cler.  To  The 
Commoners  &c. 

Votted  That  Capt.  John  Legg  mr.  Richd.  Reith  &  mr 
Archibald  Furgison  are  Continued  To  bee  a  Comittee 
for  The  Commoners,  To  Looke  after  Encroachments  & 
Receive  Rents  &  other  Debts  due  To  The  Sd.  Common¬ 
ers  To  make  Up  theire  accompts  att  [The]  End  of  The 
yeare  Butt  to  Sell  noe  Land  for  house  Lotts  [wth"]out 
orders  from  The  Commoners 

[105]  Votted  That  mr  Samuell  Cheever  have  tfree  Lib¬ 
erty  To  keep  his  horse  on  The  Common  This  Summer 
Eiisueing  Delivered  To  mr  Bartlett  tforty  Eight  shillings, 
out  of  which  hee  hath  pd.  Twenty  shillings  To  Common¬ 
er  Cler.  for  The  Last  Yeares  Salery 

Att  a  Commoners  Meetteing  at  Marblehead  October  20th. 
1702 

voted  That  The  Trustees  doe  pay  Jerimiah  Getchill  his 
Cost  for  The  Last  Tryall  att  Newbury,  and  not  to  prose¬ 
cute  The  Appeale  Except  Capt.  Larimore  mr  Fergison 
or  Som  other  will  desire  itt  and  pay  all  The  Cost  Thereoff 
Votted  That  The  Trustees  goe  on  To  prosecute  The  Ap¬ 
peale  with  mr  Trivett. 

[106]  Att  a  Commoners  &  Proprietors  Meetteing  Le¬ 
gally  warned  and  mett  att  Marblehead  Aprill  5th.  1703 
Leutt.  James  Dennis  Chosen  Moderator  John  Browne 
Chosen  Cler.  To  the  Sd.  Commoners  &c.  &  ordered  To 
bee  Sworne  for  The  ffaithfull  discharge  of  his  Duty  for 
The  Yeare  Ensueing 

Sundry  Accompts  were  past  as  hereafter  is  Exprest 
Voted  mr  Robert  Bartlett  mr  Nathll.  Walton  &  mr  Benja. 
James  bee  Continued  Trustees  for  The  Commoners  &  pro- 
prietrs.  and  They  are  to  follow  The  directions  &  orders 
of  The  Last  yeare  &  other  yeares 

Voted  That  The  Sd.  Trustees  Take  Care  to  putt  up  & 
keep  up  ye  outside  Genii,  fence  &  Gates 
Voted  That  Ltt.  Collo.  John  Legg,  mr  Richard  Reith  & 
mr  Samll.  Reed  bee  a  Comittee  To  Receive  Rents  of  flash 
fences  and  other  dues  from  any  person  or  Persons,  to 
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the  Sd.  Commoners,  and  to  Inquire  after  all  Incroach- 
ments  Lands  And  Report  the  Same  To  ye  Commoners 
and  dispose  of  noe  Landes  without  orders  from  ye  Sd. 
Commoners 

Voted  That  the  Sd.  Ltt.  Collo.  Legg  bee  Allowed  a  Smale 
strep  of  Land  between  mr  Crafits.  Land  &  the  sd.  Leggs 
house  wher  E.  Bennitt  lives  att  The  Windmill  hill  To 
bee  Laid  out  and  Agreed  for  by  The  above  Sd.  Comittee 
The  Commoners  &  Proprietrs.  Meetteing  is  Adjourned 
To  the  first  Munday  In  May  next  att  Tenn  a  Clock  be- 
for  Noone 

Accordingly  The  Commonrs,  and  proprietrs.  mett  The 
Third  day  of  May  and  Chose  a  Comittee  To  Examin  and 
Transcribe  into  the  pressent  possessors  Names  all  Real 
Rights  in  The  Commons  in  This  Towne,  and  To  Enter 
Theire  Interest  as  it  shall  or  may  Appeare,  and  to  Enter 
none  or  any  Right  butt  Such  as  shall  bee  L^ally  made 
To  Appeare  To  The  Sd.  Comittee,  and  They  are  to  Ap¬ 
point  and  Call  a  Commoners  Meetteing,  when  and  soe 
often  as  They  Shall  have  Occation  To  make  a  Report  or 
To  have  any  difficulty  That  may  happen.  Resolved  And 
where  There  are  Two  persons  That  keep  Upon  or  Claime 
The  Same  Propriety,  That  Neither  bee  Suffered  To  keep 
theron  Till  settled  by  Sd.  Comittee,  or  Commoners,  or 
other  wise  Legaly  or  The  Major  pt  of  Them  To  make  a 
valid  Act  — 

Lt.  Colo.  John  Legg  mr  Nathll.  Walton 

Capt.  Nathll  Norden  mr.  Richd  Reith 

mr.  Samll.  Reedd  mr.  Willm  Peach 

mr.  James  Dennis  mr.  Eleazor  Ingolls 

mr.  Erasmus  James 

Voted  That  mr.  Samll.  Reedd,  mr.  John  Norman,  Joyn 
with  The  Trustees  for  Examining  any  Tresspasses,  &  The 
Tresspasses  of  The  said  Trustees  and  To  make  Report 
accordingly  att  Every  Comoners  Meett[ing]  vizt.  The 
Tresspas[sees]  on  The  Commonrs  &  propriotys  in  Marble¬ 
head 

[107]  Know  all  men  by  Thesse  pressents  that  I  Ambross 
Gale  Senr  of  Marblehead  marcht.  with  the  Consent  of 
my  wiffe  Deborah.  Signifyed  by  her  hand  To  This  In- 
strumt.  for  and  in  Consideration  of  The  full  and  just 
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Summe  of  Six  poundes  in  Mony  in  hand  well  and  Truely 
paid  by  John  Palmer  of  the  Same  place  fisherman  the 
Receipt  whereof  I  doe  hereby  Acknoledge  and  my  Selfe 
therewith  to  bee  ffully  Satisfied  and  Contented,  have  given 
granted  aliened  &  Sold  &  by  Thesse  pressents  doe  ffully 
Clearly  and  absolutly  give  grant  bargaine  Aliene  Sell 
and  Confirme  Unto  the  above  Sd.  John  Palmer  his  Heires 
and  Assignes  for  Ever,  ONE  Cowes  Commonage,  or 
Priviledge  of  herbage  for  one  Cowe  on  The  Commons 
and  ffeedeing  Groundes  of  Marblehead,  being  one  of 
Thosse  Entred  on  Record  in  The  Commoners  Book  and 
Granted  formerly  to  Nicholas  Merritt  Senr  deceased 
and  by  mee  bought  and  Purchased  many  yeares  Since  of 
The  sd.  Nicholas  Merritt,  as  by  his  deedd  To  mee  more 
at  Large  will  appeare  Togeather  with  all  The  Landes 
Commodityes  Priviledges  &  appurtnances  which  are  or 
may  of  Right  belong  in  any  wise  to  the  Same.  To  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  Cowes  Common  with  the  above 
granted  Rights  Comodityes  Emolumts.  &  Appurtnances 
thereto  belongeing,  To  him  The  Sd.  John  Palmer  his 
heires  &  Assignes,  &  to  his  and  Theire  prpoer  Sole  Use 
benifitt  &  behoofe  for  Ever,  And  the  Said  Ambross  Gale 
for  him  Selfe  his  Heires  Executrs.  &  Administrs.  doth 
hereby  Covenant  promise  and  Grant  to  and  with  The  sd. 
John  Palmer  his  Heires  and  Assignes  that  at  The  time 
of  This  pressent  Grant,  bargain  &  Sale,  hee  is  the  True 
Sole  and  Lawfull  owner  of  the  premisses  haveing  in  him 
Selfe  full  power  good  Right  and  Lawfull  Authority  to 
Sell  Convey  &  assure  the  Same  being  free  and  Clear  of 
and  from  all  other  giffts  bargaines  Sales  Dowers  &  In- 
Cumbrances  —  what  Ever,  And  The  Sd.  Ambross  Gale 
doth  alsoe  hereby  Covenant  bind  &  obloidg  him  Selfe  his 
Heires  Executrs.  &  Administrs.  to  warrant  and  defend 
the  above  granted  premisses  from  all  persons  Layeing 
any  Lawfull  Claime  Thereunto  Soe  as  The  Sd.  John 
Palmer  his  Heires  &  Assignes  for  Ever  shall  and  may 
have  hold  occupy  Possess  &  Enjoy  the  premisses  as  afull 
Estate  of  Inheritance  for  Ever  In  Wittness  of  all  which 
The  Sd.  Ambross  Gale  hath  hereunto  sett  his  hand  & 
Seale,  and  ffarther  Deborah  his  Wiffe,  doth  hereby  de¬ 
clare  her  Consent,  and  by  Thesse  pressents  ffreely  yeilds 
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up  all  her  Right.  Dower  and  Interest  of  and  in  The  bar¬ 
gained  premisses  to  the  Sd.  John  Palmer  and  his  Heires 
for  Ever  In  Wittness  whereof  Shee  hath  togeather  with 
her  hussband  Sett  her  hand  and  Seale  and  both  the  23d 
day  of  February  1702/3  Annoq  Regni  Reginae  &c  primo 
In  pressents  of,  Samll 
Cheever  &  Jno.  Girdler. 

Ambrose  Gale  his  Mark 
&  a  Seall 
Deborah  Gale  her  Mark  & 
O  a  Seale 

Both  Acknoledged  The  Same 
day  before  Nathll.  Norden 
Justice  of  peace 

Recorded  March  10th  1702/3  Jno.  Browne 

Cler.  To  Cpmmonrs. 
Mhead 

[108]  Att  a  Comoners  and  proprietors  Meetteing  Leg- 
gally  warned  &  Mett  att  Marblehead  May  15th  1704 
mr.  James  Dennis  Moderator 

voted  That  mr.  Robert  Bartlett  mr.  Nathll  Walton,  Bena. 
James  Samll  Reedd  and  John  Norman,  bee  a  Committee 
To  view  and  mentaine  the  out  side  fence  and  Gates,  and 
to  agree  with  mr.  James  Darlin  or  other  to  make  &  keep 
The  Same  Sufficient  for  one  Yeare  or  the  Major  part  of 
The  above  Sd.  Comittee  to  do  the  sd.  Work 
The  Comoners  &  proprioters  Meetteing  is  Adjourned  To 
the  first  Tuesday  in  June  Next  att  Nine  aClock  in  the 
morning  —  and  all  persons  Consemed  are  to  Prepare 
them  Selves  and  all  that  can  are  to  Attend  Accordingly, 
as  neare  the  time  as  can  bee  ordered  That  The  Commons 
bee  drove  To  Morrow  — 

1704. 

On  Tuesday  June  6.th  The  Commoners  &  proprietrs. 
Mett  according  To  Adjournment  John  Browne  Chosen 

Cler  to  Sd.  Commoners  and  proprietrs. - 

The  above  Sd.  Comitee  make  Returne  that  They  have 
agreed  with  James  Darlin  to  make  and  keep  tip  the 
ffience  between  The  Coye  pond  Lands  and  Sanders’s 
ffarme,  Soe  that  our  Comon  &  propriety  Landes  may  bee 
Safe  from  Salem  Common,  for  which  hee  is  to  have  the 
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previledge  of  Three  Cowes  herbidge,  in  our  Sd.  Commons 
or  propriety  Land,  and  This  To  bee  fFaithfully  don  for 
one  whole  yeare  now  to  com  whereas  mr.  Robert  Bartlett 
at  this  Meetteing  laid  Claime  To  Two  Cowes  leases  on 
the  Commons  in  Marblehead  by  vertue  of  a  Purchase  of 
Som  Land  from  mr.  Williames,  which  hee  is  denied  by 
The  Commoners  and  proprietrs.  att  This  Meetteing,  Till 
hee  manifest  and  Sett  forth  how  Sd.  Williames  Came  by 
his  Right 

Also  mrs.  Larimore  Claimes  Two  Cowes  leases  by  vertue 
of  a  purchase  of  Six  Ackers  of  Land  on  the  great  Neck 
of  Marblehead,  which  is  denied  because  that  Jerimiah 
Getchill  &  mr.  James  Meinzeis  Claimes  the  Same,  and 
Seemes  to  have  the  fairest  tittle.  Till  They  Settle  that 
matter  between  Them  Voted  —  That  Collo.  Legg  Capt. 
Norden  mr.  Fergison  John  Norman  John  Stacey  senr  or 
the  Majr.  pt  of  Them — ^bee  a  Comittee  to  Examin  The  ac- 
compts  of  The  Trustees  for  The  Commoners  and  proprie¬ 
tors,  for  The  Yeares  1701.  1702.  1703,  which  is  now 
brought  in  Relateing  to  Tresspassers  on  The  Commons  & 
propriety  and  to  Regulat  the  Same,  by  Releaseing  who 
and  what  shall  bee  abated  according  to  theire  best  dis- 
creation  and  to  draw  a  ffaire  List  of  Such  as  They  may 
Think  fitt  &  Capable  To  pay  and  Returne  itt  [to  the 
Trustees]  to  the  Comoners  &  propriet[rs] 

[109]  Marblehead  February  16th.  1703  Agreed  be¬ 
tween  John  Northy  and  Sarrah  Martin  To  Continue  The 
line  mentioned  in  Their  fFathers  will  to  Runn  from  the 
Northmost  End  of  the  new  house  Over  to  the  Innermost 
Corner  of  mrs.  Sweatts  wall  on  a  Straight  line  The  South- 
ermost  pt  belongeing  To  the  Sd.  John  Northy  and  the 
Northermost  part  to  the  sd.  Sarah  Martin  according  To 
Theire  ffathers  will  and  it  is  fFarther  Agreed  between 
them  To  Leave  a  broade  way  from  the  house  to  the  Streett 
of  Six  pole  Broade,  Takeing  the  midle  of  that  way  from 
the  midle  of  the  Houses  Called  the  New  House  and  the 
old  house,  which  is  for  a  ffree  drilft  way  To  both  houses 
according  To  the  Tenure  of  sd.  Will 

John  Martin 

Wittness  Sarah  Martin 

John  Browne  her  S  Sign 
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att  The  Comoners  &  Proprietrs.  Meetteing  by  adjourn¬ 
ment  on  the  —  Sixth  of  June  1704  as  by  The  Other 
Side 

voted  that  mr.  Benjamen  James,  John  Norman  Samll. 
Reedd  &  Nathll.  Walton  or  the  Majr.  pt  of  Them  bee 
Trustees  for  The  Commoners  and  proprietors.  To  looke 
after  the  Stint  of  Cattle  Through  out  The  Towneship 
and  to  prosecute  all  Trespassers  &  Delinquents,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fformer  orders  .made  att  Severall  times  in  This 
Towne  &  Contained  in  this  Booke  which  is  againe  hereby 
revived  Renewed  &  Confirmed  as  amply  and  as  Effectually 
as  if  it  were  here  againe  Transcribed  mr.  Archibald  Fer- 
gisen  is  also  added,  to,  and  is  to  bee  one  of  Sd.  Trustees 
And  They  are  to  Receive  of  The  Comittee  Named  on 
the  other  side  vizt.  Collo.  Legg  Capt.  Norden  &c,  The 
Accompt  to  bee  perficted  by  Them  and  To  Collect  the 
Same  for  acctt..  of  The  sd.  Commoners  &  proprietrs.  and 
give  a  True  &  ffaith  full  accompt  of  the  Same  and  Every 
other  thing  That  They  Shall  do,  and  to  that  End  may 
Call  a  Comoners  &  proprietrs.  Meetteing  when  They 
think  ffitt  ordered  That  Collo.  Legg  pay  out  of  the  Com¬ 
moners  mony  in  his  handes  £3...3/9‘’.  To  John  Browne 
for  The  Comittees  Expences  as  p  acctt. 

[110]  Att  a  Commoners  &  Proprietors  Meetteing  Le¬ 
gally  warned  &  Mett  att  Marblehead  this  30th  of  Aprill 
1705.  And  Adjourned  To  Munday  Next  att  Tenn  a 
Clock  in  the  Mom —  And  Then  vizt  on  Munday  The 
Seventh  day  of  May  The  Sd.  Proprietors  &  Commonors 
Mett  againe  according  to  Adjoumement  above 
mr.  Richard  Trevett  Chosen  Moderator 
Voted  that  The  Regulation  upon  The  Trustees  Ac- 
oompts  for  The  Yeares  1701,  1702  &  1703,  brought  in  a 
faire  List  by  The  Comittee  vizt.  Collo.  L^g  Capt.  Nor¬ 
den  &  mr.  Norman  bee  allowed  &  are  accepted,  And 
voted  That  Capt.  Robert  Bartlett  mr.  Nathll.  Walton  & 
Jno.  Norman  &  mr.  Benjam  James  or  the  majr.  part  of 
them  bee  a  Comittee  To  Receive  the  Tresspass  mony, 
brought  in  a  faire  List  by  Collo.  Legg  Capt.  Norden  of 
the  Severall  persons  Therein  ^klentioned,  and  also  the 
mony  due  by  Bills  in  Theire  handes,  being  all  due  Unto 
the  Commoners  &  Proprietrs.  of  this  Towne,  and  if  any 
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Refuse  and  Neglect  payement  as  afor  Sd.  Then  to  sue 
them  and  prosecute  att  Law  according  to  former  orders 
and  Useages  for  The  Late  yeares  Recorded  in  this  Book 
voted  &  agreed  by  and  Between  the  Sd.  Proprietors  & 
Commoners  and  mr.  Robert  Bartlett  mr.  Nathll.  Walton 
&  mr.  (Benjamen  James  being  absent  if  hee  will  accept) 
Otherwise  with  the  Sd.  mr.  Bartlett,  &  mr.  walton  and 
have  sold  to  them  The  monyes  due  by  the  List  and  Bills 
above  mentioned  which  they  are  to  Collect  for  Theire 
owne  accompts.  for  The  Consideration  of  payeing  the 
Summe  of  Tenn  poundes  Currant  mony  of  this  Province 
vizt  To  the  sd.  Commoners  &  Proprietrs.  or  theire  order 
vizt.  ffive  poundes  att  or  on  The  Last  day  of  Septembr. 
next  &  The  Other  ffive  poundes  at  or  befor  the,  first  day 
of  Aprill  Next.  To  which  They  promise  to  give  theire 
Bills  —  also  To  pay  Unto  John  Browne  fForty  shillings 
Towardes  his  Salery  as  Cler.  To  the  Sd.  Comoners  & 

proprietors  for  The  Three  Yeares  Last  past  - 

[111]  Att  a  Commoners  Meetteing  Legally  warned  and 
Mett  att  Marblehead  May  14th  1705,  mr.  Archibald  Fer- 
gison  Chosen  Moderator  John  Browne  Chosen  Cler.  To 
the  Sd.  Commoners 

voted  That  The  former  Stent  of  Cattle  Shall  Stand,  as 
it  is  already  Recorded  in  this  Book —  And  That  all  per¬ 
sons  That  Shall  presume  to  keep  any  Cattle  more  then 
theire  Stint,  or  presume  to  keep  any  Cow  Horse  or  more 
Cattle  without,  or  more  then  what  they  have  good  Right 
and  Priviledge  for,  Shall  bee  Lyable  To  pay  the  Same 
Tresspas  mony  that  hath  bin  formerly  Agreed  too  and 
Recorded  in  this  Book  for  Some  Yeare[sl  Last  past  And 
That  mr.  Eleazor  Ingols  mr.  John  Cunnant  &  mr.  John 
Norman  bee  Stewards  or  Trustees  for  The  Sd.  Common¬ 
ers,  To  see  To  the  orderly  Performeing  the  Sd.  order  and 
to  Receive  any  Tresspass  mony  that  may  so  com  due,  and 
Such  as  Shall  Refuse,  Them  To  prosecute  att  Law  accord¬ 
ing  To  former  Leggall  Proceedings,  and  also  To  Look 
after  and  keep  Up  the  out  side  fence  &  Grates  att  the 
Charge  of  the  Comoners,  And  also  that  The  Sd.  Howards 
&  Trustees  have  power  To  call  a  Commoners  Meetting  — 
when  They  have  Occation  Thereof. 

Att  a  Comoners  Meetteing  Perticularly  appointed  and 
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Warned  by  Us  The  Subscribers,  and  Mett  att  Marblehead 

June  25th  1705, 

after  Three  howers  [waiteing] 

mr.  Janies  Dennis  Chosen 

Moderator 

John  Norman 
Eleazar  Ingalls 
Jno:  Conantt 

voted  that  This  meetting  Already  mentioned,  is  a  Leggall 
meetteing.  by  The  Majority  of  Thirty  Three  Common 
Eights 

voted  That  The  Comon  bee  fenced  from  the  fFarme  about 
the  place  where  it  was  formerly  and  That  mr.  Eleazor 
Ingols  mr,  Kichard  Trivett  Capt.  John  Cally  and  mr. 
John  Conant  or  the  major  part  of  Them  bee  a  Comittee 
to  procure  the  Said  work  as  soone  as  may  bee  to  bee  don 
Agreeing  with  the  persons  with  whome  they  shall  need 
to  Joyn  with  them ;  concerning  Sd.  ffence  and  to  bee  paid 
att  the  Charge  of  The  Commoners  —  according  to  Pro¬ 
portion 

Voted  That  Collo.  Legg  Capt.  John  Cally  &  mr.  Richard 
Reith  bee  a  Committee  To  Receive  what  mony  is  due  any 
ways  Unto  the  Commonrs.  from  any  Person  or  persons, 
for  Rents  of  ffish  Fences  or  otherwise  and  to  Looke  after 
and  prevent  any  buildings  &  Encroachments  Upon  the 
Common  Land,  and  to  Lay  out  Such  Land  as  The  sd. 
Comoners  shall  grant  or  Sell  and  to  Receive  the  mony 
for  the  Same  and  there  of  To  Render  accompt  To  the 
Sd.  Comoners 

[112]  '  June  25th.  1705. 

In  Answere  to  Capt.  Andrews  Pittition  it  is  voted  that 
hee  may  have  Twenty  ffoott  of  Land  Northwest  from  his 
ffathers  House  &  wale  and  to  Runn  Twenty  Seven  ffoott 
with  that  breadth  a  long  Sd.  walle  Towards  Samuell 
Nicholson’s  house,  provided  itt  bee  not  Prejudicial!  To 
The  Highway  or  any  perticular  person  —  and  Soe  to  bee 
Adjudged,  and  Laid  out  by  the  Last  mentioned  Comittee 
vizt,  Collo.  Legg  Capt.  Calley  &  mr.  Reith  and  with  them 
to  agree  &  pay  for  the  Same  for  the  Use  of  the  Common¬ 
ers 

voted  that  it  bee  also  Left  with  the  Sd.  Commitee  To  view 
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and  order  a  Convenient  place  for  to  Sett  a  Smale  Barn 
on  the  Common  Land,  provided  it  bee  not  prejudicial!  to 
any  high  way  driftway  Lookout,  or  otherwise  to  any  per- 
ticular  person  and  agree  and  pay  Sd  Comittee  for  the 
Same,  To  Elias  Tayner. 

voted,  Upon  William  Peache’s  Request,  That  hee  payeing 
Thirty  shillings  in  mony  Unto  the  above  Sd.  Comittee 
when  demanded  his  Lease  for  the  flS^sh  fence  att  little 
harbour  mentioned  in  fFollio  29,  Shall  bee  discontinued 
&  Relinquished 

voted  that  Richard  Crafft  have  Liberty  for  makeing  of 
ffish  on  the  Neck  where  Blackington  formerly  did,  hee 
agreeing  with  the  sd.  Comittee  who  are  to  Lay  out  & 
bound  him  whereto  bee  itt  being  agreed  to  bee  on  part  of 
that  Land  that  Blackington  did  Use  — 

June  ye  tenth  1706  then  Recaued  of  William  peach  one 
pound  &  ten  Shillens  Mony  which  Is  In  full  for  ye  use 
of  ye  fish  fence  paid  unto  Comll  Legg  one  of  ye  Commity 

Samll  Reed  Clark 

[113]  Att  a  Comoners  meetting  Legally  warned  and 
mett  att  marble  head  Aprill  the  fustt  1706  — 

Captt  John  Calley  Chosen  moderator - 

Samuell  Reed  Chosen  Clark  to  the  sd  Comoners - 

voted  that  the  Comoners  meetting  bee  adjourned  untill 
munday  the  aeight  day  of  Aprill  att  nine  of  the  Clock 
before  nune  att  the  usall  place 

&  by  adjourment  Aprill  the  aeight - 1706 

Itt  voted  that:  that  the  vott  pased  the  Lastt  year  about 
fenceing  the  Commens  from  the  farme  stand  good  and  to 
be  fenced  in  forth  with  or  as  sune  as  may  bee  and  that 

all - Lands  [Ling]  in  Commons  is  to  pay  in  por- 

p>otion  ackording  to  Stent  namely  all  Lots  Liing  within 
sd  fence  - 

voted  that  the  gats  att  forist  Riuer  bridg  bee  keept  up  — 
forth  with  att  the  Charg  of  the  sd  Comminors  Ackording 
to  —  former  Customs  and  to  bee  keptt  in  Repaire  untill 
the  fence  bee  made  up  betwene  the  farme  and  the  Corn- 
mines 

voted  that  mr  John  norman  mr  John  Reding  mr  John 
Conant  bee  trustees  for  the  Commoners:  this  year  to 
Luck  aftor  all  —  persons  that  shall  keep  any  more  Catell 
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or  horses  upon  sd  Commons  more  then  hee  has  a  Right 
and  to  prosecute  them  ackordingly  to  former  orders  as 
it  is  mentioned  in  this  book - 

voted  that  mr  John  norman  mr  John  Riddin  mr  John 
Conant  being  Chosen  trustees  for  the  Comoners  and  pro¬ 
prietors  to  look  after  —  Trespases  on  the  sd  Comons  are 
Impowered  hereby  to  demand  of  mr  Robartt  Bartlett 
and  mr  nathenell  Walton  the  sume  of  ten  pounds  Cur¬ 
rent  money  of  this  prouince  according  to  the  Agrement 
made  and  entred  in  the  Comoners  book  Aprill  the  30: 
1705  and  on  Refusall  of  payment  to  sue  and  prosecute 
the  sd  persons  att  any  Court  proper  for  the - Cog¬ 

nizance  of  the  same  and  giue  accompt  of  the  sd  money 

to  the - Comoners  accordingly ; 

Voted  that  the  Act  made  Aprill  4:  1702  - forbidding 

all  persons  what  euer  Commoners  or  proprietors  to  Lett 

to - any  person  what  euer  who  is  not  an  Inhabitant 

in  the  towne  of  Marble  head  any  Cow  Lease  on  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  twenty  shillings  in  money  for  Euery  such  Cow 
Lease  and  proportionably  for  horses  shall  stand  good  and 
valid  to  all  intents  therof  And  to  preuentt  any  Comoners 
suffering  damage  by  not  so  Letting  to  strangers:  the  sd 
Leas  which  Cannot  be  lett  to  the  Inhabitants  before  the 
Last  day  of  may  shall  be  allowed  for  by  sd  trustees  mr 
John  norman  mr  John  Conant:  and  mr  John  Reding 
According  as  they  are  lett  to  other  persons  this  present 
year 

[114]  voted  that  no  geese  shall  go  att  any  time  upon 
the  Comon  on  the  penalty  of  three  shillings  for  euery 
goose  or  gander  so  found  after  the  Last  day  of  may  nextt 
and  upon  non  payment  of  the  same  imediately  to  the 
trustees  and  that  it  shall  be  Lawfull  for  any  person  what 
euer  for  his  owne  use  to  kill  att  any  time  euery  goose  so 
found  - 

voted  that  no  sheep  att  any  time  shall  go  on  the  sd  Com¬ 
ons  of  —  Marble  head  on  the  the  penalty  of  fine  shillings 

pr  head - for  euery  one  att  any  time  so  found  and 

by  the  trustees  for  the  Comoners  procecuted  accordingly — 
voted  that  all  persons  giue  accompt  of  what  Cattell  they 
haue  —  feding  on  the  Comons  to  the  trustees  on  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  ten  shillings  for  Refuceing  so  to  doe - 
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voted  this  meeting  is  Adjoined  untill  such  time  as  the 
Committee  —  that  is  Chosen  to  make  up  the  out  side 
fence  of  the  Comons  —  or  the  trustees  see  good  or  Cause 

to  Call  a  Cominors  meeting - 

Att  a  Comonors  Meting  Legally  warned  &  mett —  June 
ye  10  1706  mr  John  norman  Chosen  Moderator 
voted  that  Mr  Elezer  Ingalls  dwo  Joyn  with  the  Com- 
mitie  Cornell  Legg  and  Captt  John  Caly  for  to  Coleck 
the  Money  due  from  sundry  persons  for  the  hire  of  fish 
fences  and  other  house  Lots  due  unto  the  sd  Comoners 
for  this  present  year - 

voted  that  the  Committie  Chosen  for  to  Make  up  the 
fence  betwne  the  Commons  and  Mr  deuerix  dwo  drawe 
the  Money  vedilisent  ten  pounds  from  the  Committy 
Chosen  for  to  Coleck  ye  Money  due  unto  sd  Comoners 
for  the  hire  <^f  fish  fences - 

voted  that  If  Any  person  or  persons  shall  bring  A  bull 
or  two  upon  ye  Comones  one  upon  the  neck  and  the  other 
on  this  side  shall  haue  the  Liberty  for  keep  and  feed  upon 
Comones  one  Cow  for  Each  bull  this  present  year  besides 
ye  bull 

[115]  Att  a  Comoners  metting  Legally  warned  att  mett 
att  marble  head  Aprill  the  21  —  1707 
Captt  nathenell  norden  Chosen  moderator  and  by  adjour- 
ment  to  mimday  the  l28|  of  April  of  this  instant  1707 
att  nine  a  Clock  before  nune 

Att  a  Comoners  Metting  mett  att  Marble  head  Aprill 
the  28  1707  by  adjourment  &c 

Mr.  Samll.  Reede  was  chosen:  Clark:  to  the  Comeners 
for  this  year  inseuring  & - 

voted  that  Cornell  John  Legg  Captt  nathenell  norden  mr 
Richard  Skiner  mr  Richard  treuett  —  mr  John  Conant 
bee  a  Commitie  for  this  year  for  to  demand  and  Reciue 
all  sums  of  money  that  is  due  to  the  Comoners  by  book 
or  Leas  or  bill  and  upon  Refuceing  to  sue  any  person 
that  shall  Refuce  to  pay  his  justt  due  *  *  * 
voted  that  nathenell  bartlett  mr  John  wood  Jonathen 
boden  mr  John  pamer  nickolas  pickett  widdow  harris 
haue  Liberty  to  sett  or  Erecktt  and  build  such  a  houce 
as  they  shall  see  good  upon  the  Comoners  Land  they  — 
a  greing  with  the  Commitie  that  is  Chosen  aboue  sd 
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voted  that  mr  John  Conantt  mr  Richard  groos  *  *  mr 
James  hawkings  mr  John  pamer  senor  *  *  bee  trustees 
to  Luck  after  the  stint  of  Catell  and  horses  this  year  and 
that  no  person  shall  keep  any  neatt  Cattell  or  horses  or 
hors  kind  upon  the  Comons  this  year  —  Exceptt  such  as 
haue  priuilidg:  upon  the  penalltie  of  the  former  orders 
made  in  this  book  *  *  * 

voted  that  the  Commitie  that  is  Chosen  for  to  Reciue  the 
money  that  is  due  to  the  Comoners  haue  power  to  Call 
a  Comoners  meetting  as  they  shall  see  go<^  or  Conuen- 
[ant] 

Aprill  the  25  *  *  1706 

mr  Elezer  Ingalls  mr  John  Calley  mr  Richard  treuett  — 
Agreed  with  mr  Joseph  herrick  of  salem  to  make  a  stone 
wall  betwne  the  Comons  and  farme  of  Marblehead  for 
which  sd  herrick  is  to  bee  paied  nine  pounds  by  the  Com¬ 
oners  and  proprietors  of  sd  towne  *  *  * 

[116]  The  Comoners  and  propiotors  detter  to  mr  Rich¬ 
ard  treuett  mr  John  Conant  mr  John  Caley  mr  Elezer 
Ingalls  —  for  making  up  a  stone  wall  fence  betwne  the 
farme  and  the  Comones  and  for  other  Charges  the  sum 
of  —  of  twelue  pounds  tenn  shillings  eleuen  pence 
12^  10*  11^  paied  to  mr  treuett  mr  Ingalls  mr  Conant  mr 
Caly  by  Cornell  John  Le^  of  the  Comoners  .. 

money  in  partt  of  pay  the  sume  seauen  pounds 

seauen  shilling  07*  07®  OO* 

paied  by  mr  Richard  groos  one  pound  in  money  01  00  00 

by  money  paied  to  mr  Richard  treuett  by 

Cornell  Legg  four  pounds  four  shilling  04  04  00 

012-11-00 

[117]  may  the  twenty  six - 1707 

The  Commitie  for  the  Comoners  of  marblehead  for  dis¬ 
posing  and  Laying  out  of  Land  for  houce  Lots  this  day 
mett  and  a  greed  as  followeth  Laied  out  to  nathenell 
bartlett  a  peice  of  Land  Lying  beetwne  John  Roads  senor 
land:  and  beniamin  James  land:  butted  and  bouned  as 
followeth,  to  the  south  Eastt  three  pole  and  on  the  north 
Eastt  sid  three  pole  and  on  the  north  west  sid  four  pole 
and  half  (and  upon  the  south  westt  sid  four  pole  and 
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half)  joying  to  John  Roads  Land  *  *  for  which  Land  the 
sd  Bartlett  hath  paied  three  pounds  &  ten  shillings  money 

attestt  Samll  Reed  |  Clerk 

Mhead  July  the  fourtene  *  1707 

The  Commitie  for  the  Comoners  of  Marble  head  for  dis¬ 
posing  and  Laying  out  of  Land  for  houce  Lots  this  day 
mett  and  Layed  out  to  thomas  Cole  a  piece  of  Land  for 
a  houce  Lott:  Lying  on  the  south  Eastt  of  *  Corll  Legg 
medow  bounded  and  buted  as  foloweth  from  the  north 
Eastt  Corner  of  the  souther  mostt  great  Rock  from  dauied 
shaplies :  to  the  north  Eastt  of  sd  Rock  bounded  with  the 
hyway  on  the  north  three  pole  and  from  sd  byway  south 
Eastt  up  the  hill  four  pole  and  half  and  on  the  south 
westt  side  four  pole  and  half  *  and  on  the  south  Eastt 
sid  upon  the  hill  three  pole  for  which  Land  the  sd  Cole 
hath  paied  one  pound  tenn  shillings  money 

attest  Samll  Reed  Clerk 

July  the  fourtene  1707 

The  Commitie  for  the  Comoners  of  Marblehead  for  dis¬ 
posing  and  Laying  out  of  Land  for  houce  Lots  this  day 
mett  and  Layed  out  to  nickolas  pickett  a  peice  of  Land 
for  a  houce  Lott  on  the  old  wind  mill  hill  buted  and 
bounded  as  foloweth  from  Jonathen  boaden  southe[r]  Cor¬ 
ner  of  his  fence  to  the  south  westt  three  pole  and  one 
quarter  and  to  the  north  westt  of  a  Rock  that  lyes  a  gainst 
nickolas  tuckers:  southerly  side  of  his  houce:  is  thre  pole 
and  four  foott  and  from  sd  Rock  to  Jonathen  boaden 
fence  two  pole  and  half  and  so  a  Long  sd  boaden  fence, 
being  four  foot  to  the  south  ward  of  sd  tuckers  bame  to 
the  northwestt  three  pole  and  four  foott  for  which  Land 
The  sd  nickolas  pickett  hath  paied  three  Three  pounds 
money  attestt  Samll  Reed  Clerk 

It  is  to  bee  under  stud  that  the  a  boue  sd  Land  sold  To 
bartlett  Cole  and  pickett  is  to  them  and  theirs  heirs  for 
euer  by  order  of  the  Comitie 
Samll  Reed  Clark 

[118]  desember  the  —  1706  €  s  d 

Reseued  of  Elias  Taner  for  the  Land  which 
his  barne  now  stands  on  which  is  aeightene 
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foott  in  Lenght  and  seauentene  foott  in 
breadh  for  which  Land  he  has  paied  to  the  — 

Comitie  the  sume  of  one  pound  four  shillings  01  4  0 

John  Legg 
Eleazar  Ingalls 

desember -  1706  £  s  d 

Reseued  of  mr  Richard  Treuett  for  the  Land 
which  his  barne  now  stands  upon  and  no  more 
land  The  Sum  of  Twenty  shillings  in  money  01  00  00 

John  Legg 
Eleazar  Ingalls 

desember -  1706  £  s  d 

Reseued  of  mr  nickolas  Andros  for  twenty 
seauen  foott  of  Land  in  Lenght  and  twenty 
foott  in  breath  where  his  houce  now  stands 
the  sume  of  thirty  shillings  in  money  001  10  00 

John  Legg 
Eleazar  Ingalls 

[119]  March  the  Sixtene  —  —  1707/8  £  s  d 

Sould  unto  mr  John  pamer  senior  so  much  of 

The  Comoners  Land  which  his  new  houce 

stands  —  now  upon  with  a  bout  four  foott  on 

the  nor  westt  Side  of  his  sd  house  to  bring 

his  stone  wall  on  sd  nor  westt  side  of  his  sd 

new  houce  to  bring  itt  —  Euen  frunting  to 

the  nor  eastt  side  of  his  new  house  but  not 

to  Remoue  the  nor  westt  Corner  of  sd  wall  for 

twelue  shillings  in  money  the  sd  Land  is  to 

him  and  her  heirs  for  Euer  Sold  by  the  pres-  00  12  00 

ent  Committie  by  order  of  the  Comitie 

Samll  Reed  Cler  To  the  Comoners 

march  the  sixtene - 1707/8  £sd 

Reseued  of  Mr  Richard  Treuett  Tenn  shill-  00  10  00 
ings  for  Incroacht  Land  which  partt  of  his 
new  houce  stands  upon  near  the  hiwaye  by 
order  of  the  Comittie  Samll  Reed  Cler 
To  the  Comoners 
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Aprill  5  1708  £  s  d 

Rescued  of  Coll  John  Legg  forty  shillings  In 
money  for  a  small  pice  of  Land  Betwne 
Richard  Chraft  bame  and  Coll  Legg  houce 
which  stands  upon  the  old  winmill  hill  for¬ 
merly  Layed  out  by  the  Comitie - by 

order  of  the  Comitie  Samll  Reed  Cler  to  The 
sd  Comoners -  02  00  00 

[120]  £  s  d 

1708  Cornell  Legg  detter  to  the  Comoners  25  3  8 

Aprill  the:  2  Cornell  Legg  detter  to  the 

Comeners  01  15  00 

Aprill  5  Corll  Legg  detter  to  the  Comoners 

two  pounds  —  02  00  00 

Corll  Legg  detter  by  money  Rescued  of 

Captt  bartlett  02  14  00 

Corll  Le^  detter  by  money  Rescued  by 

Samll  Reed  05  00  00 

(To  be  continued) 


CORRECTIONS 


The  following  corrections  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Historical  Collections  should  be  noted: 

Page  123.  The  article  of  David  Mason  Little  referred 
to  as  having  appeared  in  the  Historical  Collections 
in  1937,  was  written  many  years  before  by  Mr.  Little  and 
filed  in  the  Essex  Institute  Manuscript  Collections.  It 
was  published  in  1931. 

Page  152.  Charles  Hoffman  married  Eliza  Amanda 
King,  not  Ring. 
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Some  American  Primitives:  A  Study  of  New  England 
Faces  and  Folk  Portraits.  By  Clara  Endicott  Sears. 
1941.  292  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Price,  $3.00. 

Miss  Sears’  latest  book  is  as  fascinating  as  a  novel  and  as 
one  reads  he  shares  with  her  the  delight  in  going  about  the 
country  and  hearing  the  stories  of  the  portraits  which  she 
has  collected.  For  well  over  a  century,  before  the  days  of 
photography,  itinerant  painters  wandered  through  the  Amer¬ 
ican  countryside  with  a  roll  of  canvas,  brushes  and  palette, 
asking  for  a  chance  to  paint  family  portraits.  Their  price 
was  unbelievably  small — from  five  to  fifteen  dollars — paid  to 
the  ordinary  limner,  who  was  in  many  cases  a  coach  painter. 
Some  of  the  itinerants  developed  into  artists  of  no  mean 
ability,  like  J.  Harvey  Young,  a  native  of  Salem,  Francis 
Alexander  and  James  Frothingham.  Although  this  book  is 
primarily  for  collectors,  it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  the  folk-art  of  America.  These  nine¬ 
teenth  century  portraits  which  are  now  in  Miss  Sears’  Mu¬ 
seum  in  the  town  of  Harvard,  have  been  selected  with  care. 
They  are  not  the  very  primitive  and  grotesque,  and  many 
have  value  on  account  of  costumes  portrayed.  So  many  of 
the  portraits  are  unsigned  that  Miss  Sears  is  experiencing 
the  joys  of  collecting  in  attempting  to  search  out  the  names 
of  the  artists.  There  are  one  hundred  ten  illustrations,  in¬ 
cluding  some  from  Salem,  Marblehead,  Newburyport,  An¬ 
dover,  and  other  Essex  County  towns.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries. 

The  Coming  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Avery  Craven.  1942. 
491  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  Price,  $3.75. 

Dr.  Craven,  who  is  Professor  of  American  History  at  Chi¬ 
cago  University,  has  given  us  a  fat  volume  on  a  new  angle 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  thought-provoking  and  full  of  meat, 
whether  one  accepts  his  arguments  or  not.  He  has  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  interpretation  of  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War. 
Other  writers  have  discussed  sectional  differences  between 
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North  and  South,  assuming  that  these  differences  made  war 
inevitable.  This  hook  rejects  that  assumption  completely. 
It  also  presents  an  entirely  new  study  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  treating  it  as  a  labor  system  to  be  compared  with 
other  contemporary  labor  systems.  Here  also  is  the  first 
complete  study  of  the  origins  and  growth  of  the  Eepublican 
party  as  a  factor  in  producing  the  war.  In  recent  years 
scholars  have  studied  the  Civil  War  period  as  scientists  and 
not  as  partisans,  and  have  come  to  view  the  struggle  as  a 
national  disaster.  Because  new  findings  have  upset  the  “or¬ 
thodox”  or  Northern  interpretations,  those  who  are  engaged 
in  this  research  are  too  often  charged  with  being  “pro- 
Southern.”  This  author  has  made  exhaustive  examinations 
of  every  document  relating  to  sectional  consciousness  and 
sectional  distrust;  newspapers  and  private  manuscripts  have 
been  thoroughly  gone  over  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  completely  documented  book  with  a  full  index,  and 
will  be  studied  with  interest  by  all  students  of  that  period. 
Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

The  History  of  Quakerism.  By  Elbert  Russell.  1942.  586 
pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  the  latest  and  in  many  respects  the  best  book  on 
Quakerism  ever  published  in  a  one-volume  work.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  purpose  has  been  to  provide  a  balanced  picture  of  the 
Quaker  movement,  embracing  all  periods  and  sections,  both 
personal  and  official.  The  volume  is  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  The  Rise  of  the  Society,  1647-1691 ;  the  Age  of  Quiet¬ 
ism,  1691-1827 ;  and  the  Modern  Revival  and  Reconstruction, 
1827-1941.  The  courageous  work  of  the  Friends  in  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery,  the  struggle  for  women’s  rights,  and  recon¬ 
struction  after  the  first  World  War  are  gone  into  in  detail. 
Especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  colleges  in  this  country  by  the  Friends.  Here  is  a  defini¬ 
tive  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

Sibley’s  Harvard  Graduates.  Volume  VI,  1713-1721. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Those  Who  Attended  Harvard 
College  in  the  Classes  1713-1721,  with  Biographical  and 
Other  Notes.  By  Clifford  K.  Shipton.  1942.  641  pp., 
large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society. 
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This  very  valuable  work,  so  ably  compiled  and  edited  by 
Clifford  K.  Shipton,  now  in  its  sixth  volume,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  reference  books,  for  the  information  it  con¬ 
tains  relating  to  the  most  important  men  in  the  colony. 
Much  research  has  been  made  to  the  end  that  many  new  bio¬ 
graphical  facts,  hitherto  unknown,  have  been  unearthed. 
Almost  every  town  in  Essex  County  is  represented  by  Har¬ 
vard  graduates  between  1713  and  1721,  and  a  most  exhaus¬ 
tive  index  helps  to  reveal  their  identities.  There  are  twenty- 
two  portraits.  A  bibliography  of  the  printed  works  of  each 
graduate  is  included.  Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

The  Life  of  Emma  Thuesby,  1845-1931.  By  Richard  Mc- 
Candless  Gipson.  1940,  470  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth, 

illus.  New  York:  The  New  York  Historical  Society. 

The  older  generation  will  remember  Emma  Thursby  as 
one  of  the  first  American  singers  to  achieve  renown  in 
Europe  and  one  of  the  few  native  New  York  women  to  gain 
distinction  in  music.  This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the 
life  of  an  early  concert  singer  that  has  ever  been  published, 
for  the  reason  that  the  source  material  was  unusually  volumi¬ 
nous  and  noteworthy.  She  and  her  family,  particularly  her 
sister,  preserved  diaries,  letters,  programs,  newspaper  and 
periodical  notices,  medals,  certificates  of  honor,  photographs, 
manuscript  music  and  a  wealth  of  other  items  relating  tO' 
her  career.  All  of  this  memorabilia  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  is  a  valuable'  source" 
for  musical  research.  Miss  Thursby  was  responsible  for  the 
early  training  of  Geraldine  Farrar  and  other  opera  singers. 
She  appeared  in  many  parts  of  the  country  with  Gilmore’s 
band  and  won  high  praise  for  her  remarkable  concert  work.' 
The  illustrations  in  the  book,  of  which  there  are  severity-five, 
are  most  attractive,  not  only  showing  the  subject  in  many' 
poses  from  year  to  year,  but  also  members  of  the  family  and 
programs  in  which  she  had  a  part.  Strongly  recommended 
to  all  musical  libraries.  ' 

Cape  Cod  Series.  Volume  II.  History  and  Genealogy  of 
the  Mayflower  Planters  and  First  Comers  to  Ye  Olde 
Colonie.  By  Leon  Clark  Hills.  1941.  284.  pp.,  octavo, 
cloth.  Washington,  D.  C. :  Hills  Publishing  Company,  > 
P.  0.  Box  81.  Price,  $5.00. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  the  author  has  made  a  study 
of  history  and  genealogy'  of  the  Mayflower  families,  and  this 
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second  volume  takes  up  the  genealogy  of  Stephen  Hopkins 
and  his  descendants  in  both  the  male  and  female  lines.  In¬ 
cidentally,  there  are  many  allied  families  included.  This 
book  will  greatly  assist  anyone  who  is  attempting  to  find  a 
Mayflower  ancestor.  There  is  also  considerable  history  of 
the  English  homes  and  several  maps  drawn  by  the  author 
showing  localities  in  Europe  and  America  connected  with 
the  Mayflower  Pilgrims.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

No  Ship  May  Sail.  By  Charles  F.  Haywood.  1942.  370 
pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Lynn,  Massachusetts :  Nichols-Ellis 
Press.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  Salem  in  1808.  Along  the  water¬ 
front  lay  scores  of  idle  ships  which  had  once  sailed  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Beyond  these  wharves,  in  the  grog 
shops,  merchants’  offices  and  counting  houses,  were  hundreds 
of  idle  men,  drinking,  complaining  and  cursing.  These 
ships  and  men  were  prisoners  of  Jefferson’s  Embargo.  The 
law  said  “No  ship  may  sail”  because  Americans  might  meet 
the  British  or  the  forces  of  Napoleon  then  fighting  for  world 
dominion.  So  they  stayed  in  Salem.  But  one,  Isaac  Flint, 
sought  his  destiny  on  the  open  oceans  of  the  world.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  the  language  of  the  forecastle,  it  is  pure  fiction,  even 
to  the  quotations  from  Dr.  Bentley’s  diary.  The  author  is 
a  resident  of  Lynn. 

Victoria  Royal.  The  Flowering  of  a  Style.  By  Rita  Well¬ 
man.  1939.  334  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  Victorian  era  is  described  in  this  volume  in  a  truly 
fascinating  style.  Beginning  in  1851  with  the  exhibition 
in  London  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  author  illustrates  with 
nearly  one  hundred  contemporary  pictures,  scenes,  furniture 
and  personalities  well  known  to  the  people  of  that  genera¬ 
tion.  England,  with  the  Queen’s  marriage  to  “Dearest  Al¬ 
bert,”  and  its  houses  with  heavy  furniture  more  ornate  than 
beautiful,  which  Miss  Wellman  calls  “monstrosities”  is  given 
prominence  in  the  book.  France  is  dealt  with  during  the 
gorgeous  but  ill-fated  court  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Empire.  Then  to  the  America  of  the  seventies,  with 
its  “plush-draped  frontier,”  its  drawing  rooms  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  massive  pieces  of  furniture,  and  whatnots  of 
bric-a-brac,  many  of  which  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
One  has  only  to  read  this  book  to  realize  the  change  that  has 
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taken  place  in  this  country  since  the  seventies.  She  has 
described  a  period  in  American  life  whose  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  will  never  return  and  to  read  about  them  is  like  setting 
time  back  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

Ropes-Gray,  1865-1940.  By  Albert  Boyden.  1942.  215 

pp.,  12  mo.,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Privately  printed  by 
the  author. 

This  volume,  printed  in  a  limited  edition,  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Boyden  in  observance  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  this  well-known  Boston  law  firm.  As  he  states 
in  the  Preface :  “It  is  but  a  bit  of  reminiscence,  as  one  might 
pen  the  pleasant  tale  of  a  long-lived  household,  gathering 
material  from  letters  and  account-books  found  in  the  attic, 
from  veteran  recollections,  and  from  current  observation.” 
The  founders  of  the  firm,  John  Codman  Ropes  and  John 
Chipman  Gray,  Jr.,  were  both  of  Salem  ancestry.  Mr.  Ropes 
was  son  of  William  Ropes,  who  made  voyages  to  India,  China, 
and  elsewhere  and  settled  down  later  in  Salem  as  a  foreign 
merchant.  He  removed  to  Russia,  where  John  C.  Ropes 
was  born,  and  after  a  number  of  years  returned  to  Boston 
where  he  became  a  prosperous  merchant.  Mr.  Gray  was  a 
grandson  of  the  famous  merchant,  “Billy  Gray,”  of  Salem. 
William  Caleb  Loring  of  Beverly  joined  the  firm  in  1878, 
the  name  becoming  Ropes,  Gray  and  Loring,  which  continued 
for  a  score  of  years.  Mr.  Boyden  has  made  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  this  firm,  with  thumb-nail  sketches  of  all  the 
partners  who  have  passed  on,  including  Roland  William  Boy¬ 
den  of  Beverly,  whom  the  present  generation  well  remem¬ 
bers.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
this  book  will  prize  it  highly. 


